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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE French Government had what it esteems a victory on 
Thursday, but the meaning of its triumph is not clear. 
The Opportunist party in the Chamber wished, it would seem, 
to register the fact that, in placarding M. Cavaignac’s speech, 
they did not intend to surrender power to a junction of the 
Centres. They meant to keep on the old lines of hostility to 
the Right and the Church, and tenderness for Socialists, with 
a readiness to be guided in the last resort by pressure from M. 
Clémenceau. This was the real meaning of the debate, though 
M. Ribot denied the “ pressure from M. Clémenceau;” and the 
whole party rallied toit, and carried by 315 to 86 a resolution by 
M. Leygues which affirms that the Chamber, “ confiding in the 
Government to uphold democratic laws and affirm a policy 
truly Republican, passes to the Order of the Day.” The 
debate wandered over many topics, but its result was to show 
that the Government will not break with the Left, whatever 
the provocation. 








The opposition to the new German Military Bill has 
crystallised itself, as we predicted it would, round the clauses 
reducing actual service in barracks to two years. That is so 
great a boon to the mass of the electors, that they will not 
permit the Deputies to refuse it. The opponents of the Bill 
are now, therefore, confining themselves to a demand that the 
reduction shall be embodied in law, and even made part of 
the Constitution. The Government will not agree to this. 
It pledges itself to reduce the term in practice for all recruits, 
but is unwilling to surrender the three years’ limit as a 
weapon for certain emergencies. The Centre, however, which 
holds the balance of power, declares that its decision is irre- 
vocable, and that if the two years’ clause is not inserted, the 
Bill shall be thrown out. As yet, the Government appears 
resolute, and it is still doubtful whether all the Liberals are 
prepared to throw out the measure, if the result is to be a Dis- 
solution, to the cry of a reduced term. The votes of Thursday, 
as we understand them, do not settle the question at all, 
being simply rejections of the amendments opposed also by 
the Government. 


The Prussian Government has its own view of religious 
liberty. In the Diet, on Monday, Dr. Bosse, the Minister of 
Public Instruction, defended the Ministry, who, he declared, 
desired only perfect freedom. Every parent who sent his son 
to school, was at liberty to have him taught any creed he 
pleased, but then it must be a positive creed. ‘“ He could not 
admit that Atheist parents complied with the law in having 
their children taught their purely negative opinions.” Dr. 
Bosse evidently agrees with Brigham Young, who drew a 
distinction as to the doctrine of non-resistance. “If any- 
body,” said the Mormon leader, “ slaps me on one cheek, I, as 
a Christian, turn the other; but if he slaps that, then I give 
him hell.” Or, perhaps, he is a little more like Oliver Crom- 
well, who declared that all creeds should be tolerated; but if 
anybody thought that entitled him to teach the Sacrifice of 





the Mass, he would find himself mistaken. The truth is, 
there are very few people who do not draw the line against 
religious liberty somewhere ; and the Prussian Government is 
only peculiar, and, as we think, wrong, in drawing it against 
abstract negative propositions. Religious liberty does not 
include the right to teach Mormon practices, but it does in- 
clude the right to teach that man has no evidence of the 
supernatural. 


Rising at ten minutes to four on Monday, in a House every 
nook of which had been secured for nearly four hours by a 
most eager crowd, Mr. Gladstone referred to the assertion 
which he had made seven years earlier, but which he and his 
colleagues had abstained for nearly the whole of that interval 
from repeating, that they had come to the parting of the 
ways, and that the choice lay between Irish autonomy. and 
coercion. The “dissentient Liberals” had largely denied 
the statement, but the truth of it had been verified. All 
schemes for satisfying Ireland by less concessions had vanished 
into thin air. Coercion had been recognised as the normal 
condition of the country, and had taken its place as a per- 
manent law on the Statute-book. From the Act of Union till 
the end of the third decade of the century there had been 
twelve years entirely free from coercion. But from the 
Reform Bill to 1886 there had been but two years entirely 
free from the ignominious note of exceptional and repressive 
laws. Mr. Pitt had promised Ireland her proportional influence 
in legislation under the security of equal laws; yet, according 
to Mr. Gladstone, only two Irish statesmen, the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Castlereagh, who were the product of 
Ireland’s growth under freedom, had since sat in the Cabinet 
of Great Britain,—(a huge mistake which our readers will 
find corrected in another column). England had the might, if 
she chose, to resist for a perfectly indefinite period the de- 
mand of all her partners in the Union; but the great change 
in England from the adverse majority of 211 representatives 
against the Irish claims in 1886, to only 71 in 1892, was an 
omen of better things. 


After this exordium, delivered with all his nataral elasticity, 
in spite of the burden of eighty-three years, Mr. Gladstone 
passed to a sketch of his proposed measure. The statutory 
Irish Parliament was to involve no dissolution of the Union. 
There was to be no return to a double Sovereignty. Parlia- 
ment was still to be supreme, but was to delegate some of 
its duties to a subordinate legislature in Dublin. All powers 
relating to the Crown, the Regency, the Viceroyalty, treason, 
alienage, titles, external trade, and coinage, would be reserved 
for the supreme Parliament. And the statutory Parliament 
was to be constitutionally incompetent to restrain religious 
freedom and personal freedom. For the security of the 
minority, a Legislative Council of 48 Members, elected under 
a £20 rating franchise, which would give a constituency of 
170,000 persons, was to be constituted into a Second Chamber. 
The popular body is still to consist of 103 Members, elected 
as at present; and in order to get rid of dead-locks, if a 
measure has been passed twice, either at an interval of two 
years, or at a less interval with a Dissolution intervening, the 
two Chambers are to sit and vote together as a National 
Assembly, the result being final. The Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council is to determine when any legislative Act of 
the Dublin Parliament is ultra vires, but there are to be Irish 
Members of that Committee. The office of Viceroy is to be 
non-political in future, like Colonial Governorships, and is to 
run for six years. The Constabulary are to be retained for a 
fixed time under the supreme authority, but are to be gradually 
disbanded or reconstituted as a police-force. As to the repre- 
sentation of Ireland at Westminster, that is a detail not of 
the essence of the measure, and Parliament must decide it as 
it chooses. But it is proposed at present to reduce the number 
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of Irish representatives to 80, and to lay down rules under 
which they should vote only on Imperial or Irish subjects. 
The Imperial Government collects and retains the Irish 
Customs duties as about equivalent to her share of common 
expenditure ; but Ireland is to be started with a net balance 
of half-a-million a year (representing the interest on a capital 
sum of about £17,000,000) in her favour. Customs, Excise, 
Post Office, and Telegraphs are to be uniform for all the three 
Kingdoms. In other. words, the commercial union is to be 


secure. 


Mr. Gladstone spoke for two hours and a quarter, and when 
he sat down, the late Solicitor-General, Sir Edward Clarke, 
followed him with a very skilful criticism, pointing out how 
little excuse there is in the present state of Ireland for any 
revolutionary change, and remarking that if Mr. Gladstone 
had only once sat with an Irish colleague in the Cabinet, that 
must have been of late years entirely his own fault. The 
Legislative Council would at best be a mere drag on revolu- 
tionary policy, for if the 103 Irish Members are divided, as they 
are now, into 80 Jacobins and 23 Conservatives, as 80 is more 
than 48 +23, the whole Legislative Council could not arrest 
persecution of the minority. The Bill appeared to have been 
drafted in detachments and some of it stereotyped before the 
rest was conceived. The provisions for excluding Irish Members 
from voting on British measures could never work. If they 
proposed to extend any Bill to Ireland, the Irish Members could 
always vote on that proposal, and, if it was carried,’could vote 
through the whole discussion. Mr. Gladstone he thought 
hardly entitled to propose, and at the same time cheapen, by 
depreciation, so singular a provision as that which concerned 
the retention of Irish Members. The rest of Monday’s debate 
was only remarkable for a very energetic attack, by Colonel 
Saunderson, on behalf of Ulster, delivered against the Bill. 


Mr. Balfour opened the debate on Tuesday. He showed 
that, before extending Household Suffrage to Ireland, Mr. 
Gladstone had met the argument that it would involve an 
immense Home-rule majority by saying that the English 
majority the other way would be still greater, and that there 
was no reason why the British electors to be added in this 
island should be afraid to look in the face the Irish electors to 
be added in Ireland; but the result of the Irish elections were 
no sooner known, than Mr. Gladstone changed his line, and 
insisted that constitutionally we ought not to look them in 
the face and refuse their demand. But he did not apply the 
same rule to Ulster. Mr. Balfour ridiculed the proposal to 
admit Irish votes to determine what Government should be in 
power,—and, of course, as a corollary, what measures Govern- 
ment should undertake,—and then to exclude them on British 
measures, for, of course, no British measure which the 
Government did not approve, would be proposed by it at all; 
and, as for private Members’ measures, they now hardly ever 
affect to be serious. The Home-rule Bill was a bastard com- 
bination of Federalism, Colonial government, and British 
Constitutionalism, and was a mere imposture, impossible in its 
details, and even worse in its great principles. Mr. Bryce, 
who replied to Mr. Balfour, calmly assumed, however, that 
some such measure is sure ultimately to be passed, and argued 
the case for the Parliamentary stop-cock, which is to turn off 
or turn on Irish Members, quite seriously, as if he genuinely 
believed in it. But Mr. Bryce was evidently prepared for a 
much more complete development of Federalism between 
Treland, Scotland, Wales, and England, than anything pro- 
vided for in this Bill. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, who resumed the debate on 
Thursday, delivered a very effective speech. He denied that 
there was any excuse for the Bill. - Even Ireland herself 
seemed to be of that opinion, inasmuch as, instead of increasing 
the Home-rule majority at the last election, it had been 
diminished by 5; and in the capital, where the new Parlia- 
ment, if it ever came into existence, would sit, two seats had 
been gained by the Unionists ; (Lord Randolph said nothing of 
the seat gained in South Dublin County). He declined to regard 
this Bill as contemplating anything but a repeal of the Union. 
The very essence of the Act of Union was the consolidation 
of the two Parliaments into one, and that it was proposed to 
undo. There never was a more disunionist proposal. The 
Parliament was to be split into two; the Administration 
was to be split into two; and, beyond all belief, even the 





House of Commons itself was to be provided with two 
separate majorities, one majority as it is when the Irish vote is 
included, and the other majority as it is when the Irish vote ig 
excluded. Mr. Redmond had expatiated on the use which 
the iniquitous Tory Government might make of the veto. He 
(Lord Randolph) had a remedy to suggest. “They should 
induce the right hon. gentleman to insert in his Bill a clause 
a carefully drafted clause, prohibiting for ever the existence 
in the future of a Tory Government.” As to the financial 
proposals of the Bill, he did not think them very promising. 
The same arrangement had been made for securing the 
Customs by the Argentine Government, with the result that 
bankruptcy was never written “in bigger letters.” Lord 
Randolph did not venture to contemplate that the Govern- 
ment majority of 40 would melt away in the House of Com. 
mons; but the House of Lords would defeat the Bill, and the 
country would provide against its resuscitation. 


On the Government side, the debate was continued by Mr. 
Atherley-Jones, who, though he supported the Bill generally, 
declared that “we might as well import into this House 
eighty French Deputies, or eighty Members of the Reichsrath, 
as permit eighty Irish Members to have control over our 
affairs, and to participate in our domestic legislation.” From 
Mr. Labouchere’s speech, it was evident that the Government 
had found means to conciliate a Member who at one time 
seemed likely to lead a party of malcontents. “The Bill was 
in the main,” he said, “a thoroughly good Bill.” He would 
prefer the exclusion of the Irish Members, but he should on 
this, as on other points, accept the decision arrived at in 
Committee. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, who wound up 
Thursday’s debate on behalf of the Government, made a 
singularly ineffective and laborious speech. “We are con- 
fident that the more it is criticised and discussed, the more 
will the main features of the scheme commend themselves to 
the common-sense of the country.” That was about the level 
of argument reached by the Secretary for War. 


Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, an older and better Nationalist 
than any of those who at present represent Ireland, has given 
his opinion of the Home-rule Bill. He likes it, with large 
amendments, holding, as any genuine Nationalist would, that 
to make a nation, all classes must be represented, and that 
under the Bill the minority will not have sufficient power. 
They would be conciliated if offered careers; but these are 
refused, for in the Assembly which will govern they will have 
only a dozen representatives out of 103. There will be no 
second party ready to take office, and that means party 
despotism followed by corruption, as in France. Sir Charles 
would have all constituencies three-cornered, or introduce 
proportional representation. He dislikes the franchise for the 
Council, as it will not create a good revising body, and would 
rather see the second House a nominee Chamber, though in the 
end it should be elected by the Municipalities of the future. He 
would inquire into the financial question through a joint com- 
mittee of experts before he settled it, and would suspend Irish 
representation at Westminster for thirty years. At least, he 
sees no objection to that course. The Irish would not bear the 
delay to be caused by another Commission of Inquiry ; but we 
suspect that on the remaining points most of them agree with 
Sir Charles Duffy, though a section would dispense with a 
second Chamber altogether. 


We do not think that foreign opinion will much affect the 
fate of the Home-rule Bill; but it is interesting to see how 
the new plan strikes foreigners at first sight. The Americans 
are favourable, conceiving that the rights granted to Ireland 
are like those granted to Massachusetts, and not seeing that 
the Union is not one between equal States, but between one 
small State and one great one. The French admire the Bill, 
apparently [because they like Ireland, and do not see that 
it is exactly contrary to every principle on which they act 
themselves. They would shriek with horror at the idea of 
Home-rule.for Brittany. The Germans are doubtful, fear- 
ing for unity; but the democrats are favourable, and only 
in Austria is there general condemnation. The Austrians 
have an object-lesson before them in Bohemia. All the papers 
regard the Home-rule granted as sufficient for Ireland, and 
the doubts expressed generally refer to the retention of the 
Irish Members. That is said in Austria to be borrowed from 








Croatia, where, though the province is autonomous, its Legis- 
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lature, not its electorate, sends up a certain number of 
representatives to the Hungarian Diet to vote on affairs com- 
mon te the whole Monarchy. If we are rightly informed, the 
Croats are not contented at all, but are eternally striving to 
increase their independence of Hungary, though, fortunately 
for both, they are loyal to the Hapsburgs. 


The Duke of Devonshire, speaking on Tuesday at a dinner 
in St. James’s Hall, given by the Liberal Union Club in 
honour of Lord Wolmer, declared that the new Home-rule Bill 
“fails in every respect to meet almost every one of the 
objections which we took to the Bill of 1886.” Alluding to 
Mr. Gladstone’s complaints that Ulster had ceased to be 
Nationalist in spirit, he declared that the Prime Minister 
appeared absolutely incapable of understanding the position 
of Ulster, which on grounds, not of passion and prejudice, 
but of reason and experience, had become, instead of “the 
most discontented, the most disloyal, and the most turbulent 
part of Ireland,” “‘the most prosperous, the most loyal, and 
the most contented.” This is the true answer to those who 
declare that the Union has been a failure, and that, therefore, 
we must try another remedy, and we are glad that the Liberal 
Unionist leader dwelt upon it so strongly. Mr. Gladstone 
had answered the question, Why not let it alone? with, But 
I will not let it alone; but “I am very much mistaken,” said 
tke Duke of Devonshire, “if, when the question is asked, the 
people of this country will not tell him that if he and his 
friends cannot devise some escape from the insuperable difficul- 
ties which, with so much skill, he described, he must for the 
future let it alone.” 


On Saturday, the House of Commons, by 234 votes to 119, 
xejected Mr. James Lowther’s amendment in favour of legis- 
lation to restrict “ the immigration of destitute aliens into the 
United Kingdom.” Mr. Lowther stated that, owing to the influx 
of foreigners, from 80 to 90 per cent. of the persons engaged 
in the tailoring trade in the East End were foreigners, and in 
the shoemaking trade, 25 per cent. On sanitary grounds, also, 
he declared the alien immigration to be a great danger. Mr, 
Wilson, “the sailors’ Member,” supported the amendment, 


and drew attention to the fact that our mercantile marine is. 


largely manned by foreigners, and that this was a danger in 
caseof war. Mr. Gladstone, though he promised a Committee, 
wisely refused to countenance the outcry for legislation. The 
real argument was, however, supplied by Mr. Mundella’s figures, 
which are conclusive :—‘On the night of the census the 
number of foreign-born persons in England and Wales, 
rich and poor, whether remaining here or passing through, 
was under 200,000; the number of European foreigners 
was 168,719; of these, 87,448 were in London. Within 
the last ten years we had sent 1,100,000 British and 
Irish emigrants to the United States.” This shows that the 
agitation is baseless, and that it is utterly absurd to talk of 
our being overrun by foreigners. 


The French Ambassador in London, M. Waddington, and 
the English Ambassador in Paris, Lord Dufferin and Ava, 
have this week defended themselves in public against 
calumnies. M. Waddington, attending the annual dinner of 
the French Hospital on Saturday, mentioned that he was 
about to resign, and thought it right to state why. He had 
not been recalled, but left quite voluntarily, because his friends 
in Paris warned him that he had “lost touch” of the French 
Chamber. He had no wish to be Premier again, but was 
‘returning to fight for the great Republic which wished to be 
honest. Lord Dufferin, on Monday, at the dinner of the 
British Chamber of Commerce in Paris, said that he and other 
Ambassadors, though they had escaped hanging on the 
frontiers, had been mercilessly gibbeted in some Parisian news- 
papers. Hitherto, Ambassadors had been protected by the 
“‘semi-conventual obscurity which was their proper element,” 
but recently he had been accused of bringing £120,000 to France 
to corrupt the Press, in order to break up the Russo-French 
Alliance. That was untrue in the widest acceptation of the 
word. He, unhappily, knew nothing of French journalists; 
he kept clear of the interviewer; and as to the money, if he 
had spent it, he must have spent it ill indeed; for certainly, 
in the French Press, there were no encomiums of England. 
He had not in Paris spent a penny, except on the butcher 
and baker and family dressmaker; he would never view with 
disfavour any alliance tending to peace; and he doubted not 





that, in a country which was the home of chivalry, every one 
who understood what the word of a gentleman meant would 
comprehend his energetic denial of the calumnies against him. 
We have commented on these speeches elsewhere, and have 
only to observe here that calumnies unrefuted hardly injure 
Kings or their Ambassadors. It is only when refuted that 
they begin to be important. 


There was a “breach of privilege ” case in the House 
of Commons on Thursday. Lord Wolmer, on Tuesday 
last, said at a banquet given by Unionists that, as the Irish 
Members must be supported by the Party now in power, Mr. 
Gladstone was “relying on a majority of forty paid mer- 
cenaries.” Sir Thomas Esmonde asked if this had been said, 
and Lord Wolmer, admitting the correctness of the report, 
declared that if his statement was denied, he withdrew it 
absolutely. Mr. Sexton then called the attention of the 
House to an endorsement which Lord Wolmer had received 
in an article in the Times; and moved that the article was 
“a gross and scandalous breach of the privileges of this 
House.” The statement was absolutely false, the Irish Mem- 
bers “never having received one penny from the Government 
or any rich English partisan.” The House, very properly, 
always accepts a statement of that kind. Lord Wolmer 
apologised to the Irish Members ; and the House, without a 
division, accepted Mr. Sexton’s motion. The Times on Friday 
withdrew the allegation, as Lord Wolmer had withdrawn it, 
and the incident is, we presume, at an end. Lord Wolmer 
and the Times were clearly in the wrong in their language, 
as they had no evidence to offer; but some day or other, 
when a Panama scandal arises among ourselves, “the privi- 
lege of the House” will be found to shield the guilty, as 
it now protects the innocent. 

Is there not some confusion of mind as to the moral weight 
of the charge made? That a Member should not take a bribe, 
or a party be supported by foreign money, is perfectly clear ; 
but why should not rich politicians assist poor politicians on 
their own side, if they make no stipulations impairing 
independence ? They have always done it as regards 
the expenses of elections; and why should they not do 
it as regards expenses of livelihood? Burke could not 
have remaized a politician without the aid of Lord Rock- 
ingham, and many a cadet of a great family elected to 
Parliament has practically lived at a kinsman’s expense. We 
are no friends to the Irish Revolutionary Party, but we think 
the taunts flung at them for their poverty are both ungenerous 
and unwise. They have a perfect right to be supported by 
those who agree with them, provided always that the sup- 
porters respect their independence. Why is it so wicked for 
an American Irishman to subscribe an allowance for his 
favourite Member, when he might subscribe for his favourite 
missionary with applause? The contention now is that any 
Member may be supported by a relative, but not by a friend, 
which will be seen, when it is thought out, to be nonsense. . 


The Bill to amend the Building Societies’ Acts, brought in 
by Mr. Asquith and Mr. Herbert Gladstone, is a step decidedly 
in the right direction, as recommended in this journal (January 
21st). It aims at assimilating, on various points, the law of 
Building Societies to that of Friendly Societies, giving mem- 
bers the same powers of inspecting and taking copies of, or 
extracts from, the books, giving the Registrar power to 
fix the date and form of annual returns, establishing a 
real responsibility for offences under the Act, and pro- 
viding for inspections and special meetings, besides a 
further provision as to dissolution, and requiring a limit to 
be stated in the rules for preference shares. It is weak in 
failing to give power to suspend or cancel registry in certain 
cases, in not defining who is authorised to prosecute for 
offences, giving no power to the Registrar or persons autho- 
rised by him to take proceedings in case of fraud or mis- 
application of money, making no provision for the employment 
of the public auditors, and, generally, in failing to meet the 
mischiefs which beset chiefly the smaller societies. The Bill 
should bear a good deal of strengthening yet at the hands of 
a judicious Select Committee. 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday 983. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—>——— 


THE NEW HOME-RULE BILL. 


\ | OUCH the most remarkable portion cf Mr. Gladstone’s 

speech on Monday, the most remarkable feature of 
Mr. Bryce’s speech on Tuesday, indeed, the most remark- 
able characteristic of the new Home-rule Bill itself, is the 
impression of difficulty and elaboration,—of wheelwork 
within wheelwork,—which the ablest apologies for the Bill, 
as well as the analyses made of the Bill itself, produce on the 
mind of the attentive politician. Mr. Gladstone was never 
so convincing as when he was explaining the overwhelming 
objections to his own measure. Mr. Bryce was never so 
clear as when he was arguing from the point of view of the 
federal theory of the new Constitution,—a theory which the 
Bill does nof adopt, though if it were ever to become law, 
it would necessarily do a great deal to promote full-blown 
Federalism. He even assumed (for example) that England 
would have no moral right to interfere in the question of 
the disestablishment of the Church in Wales, that being 
an issue on which the majority of Welsh representatives 
ought to be supreme, though nothing, of course, in the Irish 
Bill touches that question. The whole effect of the Bill itself 
is that of an ingenious attempt to reconcile absolute in- 
consistencies, to strike between wind and water, to sail, as 
Cardinal Newman put it, “between the Scylla and Charybdis 
of ‘yes’ and ‘no.’” This seems to us so very remarkable 
a feature of the great Gladstonian measure, and of the 
Gladstonian arguments in support of it, that we will ask 
our readers to consider a few leading illustrations of this 
aspect of the case. 

In the first place, Mr. Gladstone was eager to deny that 
he in any sense approves or proposes a repeal of the Union. 
What, he asked, is the essence of the Act of Union ? “The 
Act of Union made the Kingdoms into one, and the 
Sovereignties into one, and the incorporation of the Par- 
liaments was a measure subsidiary to the Union, subsidiary 
and instrumental; that incorporation is the question 
which we raise, and which we wish partially under the 
conditions of the present Bill,—but not entirely,—to alter.” 
Accordingly, Mr. Gladstone went on to explain that, while 
he does not wish to untie the knot, he does wish to loosen it, 
to untie, in fact, what Unionists hold to be the most valid 
and binding part of the knot. The nominal unity he desires to 
retain. The effective unity he desires most gravely to relax. 
In place of the one legislative and administrative power, 
there are to be two legislative and two administrative powers, 
one both subordinate and active, the other supreme but 
the next thing to inert. The former is to do as it will, subject 
to the revision or veto of the other,—a revision or veto, how- 
ever, which is earnestly deprecated, and which everything 
that can be done, will be done to avert. There will not be 
two Sovereignties, but there will be two popular minds and 
wills not at all likely to agree, one which must speak out, and 
the other which may speak out, one which will preoccupy 
the ground,—often and necessarily with a trumpet-note 
of defiance,—the other which may be compelled to evict 
the former, but, if it is so compelled, will excite the 
same rancour and resistance to which simpler kinds 
of eviction have proved themselves to be liable. Mr. 
Gladstone, in short, proposes so far to loosen the 
knot between Ireland and Great Britain, that under 
the new condition of things the lesser power shall 
be stimulated to assert itself against the greater power ; 
while the greater power is, as far as possible, to be reined 
in and paralysed. The new departure is to lead to a 
continual crossing of purposes and policies which we are 
told to hope will never come toa real fight. Instead of 
the present finality, we are to have a succession of doubts 
and hesitations, in which the rivalry between the subor- 
dinate and supreme Parliaments and Administrations, will 
be galvanised into high activity. So much for the first 
step. The supreme power is to be flattered by the con- 
stant assertion of its abstract supremacy into hardly ever, 
or never, putting its supremacy in force. 

Next comes the very complicated arrangement with 
regard to finance, which, according to the Irish Members, 
is a worse arrangement for Ireland than that of 1886, and, 
according to the hints which are dropped by Members of the 
Cabinet, is more generous to Ireland than that of 1886; 
but whether better or worse, it is certainly intended to give 
Ireland a bonus of half-a-million a year, and to leave the 








Irish contribution to the supreme Government, in the 
shape of a Customs revenue in the hands of the British 
authorities, to be by them collected and retained. All we 
know of this arrangement is, that though two first-rate 
statesmen, one of them the greatest financier of his age, 
have tried to explain it to the House of Commons, nobody 
as yet understands it, since it appears to make it absolutely 
essential for us to keep the Customs duties as high as they 
are now if we wish to get as large a contribution from 
Ireland as we get now; but we are assured by Mr. Bryce 
that that is not so, and that by some complicated arrange- 
ment, of which he could not even convey to the House 
the shadow of a conception, it would be possible for 
the House, even if Customs duties were reduced 
“to deal equitably with the claims of Ireland, and 
with the adjustment of taxation between the two 
countries.” Mr. Balfour held, very naturally, that if the 
English Radicals carried a Budget “securing us a free 
breakfast-table,” this step would make Ireland a free 
gift of her share in the common expenditure of the two. 
countries ; but Mr. Bryce denies this, and says there will be 
a difficulty certainly, but that the Government (like General 
Trochu) have a “plan” for surmounting that difficulty. 
No doubt they have; but it is at all events a plan which 
must surrender the special advantage claimed by Mr. Glad- 
stone for an arrangement in virtue of which we take the 
Irish Customs as our share of the common expenses. And 
though any alteration of Customs duties can only be carried 
with the assent of the Irish Members, we do not suppose that 
the Irish Members will make any great difficulty about a 
sacrifice of revenue out of which they will “suck no small? 
advantage.” Mr. Bryce admits that “ Budgets will occa- 
sionally present problems of more complexity than they 
have presented hitherto.’ No doubt they will. The 
character of the whole scheme is a character of excessive 
complexity. And it is clear that on the only point on 
which Mr. Gladstone hoped that he had effected a simple 
arrangement, all the simplicity is to vanish the moment 
the Free-traders persuade us to reduce Customs duties. 
We must leave the spirit, tea, and tobacco duties exactly 
as high as thev are, under pain of reopening an arrange- 
ment by which the Irish Members will have fresh means 
put into their hands of driving with us a new and 
profitable bargain. 


But in addition to the complexities of the negotiations 
between the supreme Parliament and the subordinate 
Parliament in relation to the revision and control of the 
new Irish authorities, and the complexities of a financial 
arrangement so difficult that the greatest financier of the 
age cannot make it clear how much Ireland gains by the 
arrangement, while the Irish Members themselves complain 
that they lose by it, and Mr. Bryce admits that every- 
thing will be reopened if we relax our Customs duties, 
there comes the mighty complexity of all,—the new Irish 
political tide,—which is to ebb and flow in the division 
lobbies according to laws which it surpasses “the wit of 
man” to fathom. By far the most striking part of Mr. 
Gladstone’s speech was devoted to showing that that tidal 
law which will bring an ebb and flow of eighty Members 
into the divisions of the House, is almost unworkable. As 
Mr. Balfour very justly said, nothing can be more pre- 
posterous than to bring in a Government by the aid of the 
Irish vote, which, after it has been brought in, is to be 
abandoned by the ally which brought it in and left to be 
defeated by the majority which that alliance cancelled 
and turned into a minority. The result must be that the 
Administration which cuts out the work of Parliament 
and determines the Government policy to be brought 
forward, will not be an Administration which can carry 
the policy that it approves. The Irish contingent is in- 
voked, for instance, to determine on a recall of our troops 
from Egypt, and a Government pledged to recall them is 
installed in power. But that Government, when installed, 
is required to deal with the question of religious teaching 
in English schools. It probably favours the voluntary and 
denominational schools, as an Administration supported 
by Irish votes would be likely to do. But the Irish con- 
tingent is no longer there to support it. And it finds 
itself defeated by Mr. Acland and his friends on the Edu- 
cation question. Yet if the question of want of confidence 
is raised, the Irish vote will flow back again and replace 
the defeated Administration in power; but for the pur- 





pose of carrying out the policy of secular and unsectarian 
education, it will be as impotent as ever. Mr. Bryce 
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ntly admits this puzzle, but calmly suggests that 
ote eatin as that of the character of the religious 
education in English schools ought not to be decided 
py the votes of Irish Members, but only by the votes of 
English Members. But how is that to be, if the Govern- 
ment which is chosen with the help of the Irish Members 
dislikes and declines to adopt the policy favoured by the 
English majority when taken alone ? What Mr. Bryce 
hints at is full-blown Federalism. It is, indeed, obvious to 
us that the Cabinet contains a certain number of full-blown 
federalists who would like to see an English Parliament, a 
Welsh Parliament, a Scotch Parliament, an Trish Parlia- 
ment, and a Supreme Parliament, and what these involve, 
—an English Ministry, a Welsh Ministry, a Scotch 
Ministry, an Irish Ministry, and a federal Ministry,—and 
that men like Mr. Bryce (and probably Mr. Asquith and 
Sir G. Trevelyan) support the present tentative measure 
by arguments which really involve a future evolution 
into full-blown Federalism. If that be the view of the 
Administration, let the people know it plainly, and we do 
not think there is much doubt how they will treat it. 
But as yet it is not the view of the Administration. On 
the contrary, a very petty instalment of this policy is pro- 
sed, which some of the Ministers hope to develop, and 
others of them hope to minimise and keep in strict sub- 
ordination to the old constitutional traditions. We have 
little doubt that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley are both 
of them amongst the latter. And it is evident that the 
most active Ministerial journals are deeply interested in 
suppressing the development of this federal element of 
the Bill, though they can only manage it by perpetrating 
a great injustice and giving the Irish Members a double 
weight in our Constitution. The difficulty is so great 
and urgent that it cannot be wholly suppressed. On the 
one side there is the evident danger of offending England 
by bringing in Irish Members to vote on local English 
questions, while English Members may not vote on local 
Irish questions. That difficulty the Government dare not 
face, and propose instead to introduce that periodic ebb 
and flow of Irish Members, which leads to such absurd 
results. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley would probably 
give anything in the world to get rid of the Irish Members 
altogether, as in 1886. But the Radicals are furious at 
such a proposal, and advocate rather the retention of the 
Irish Members for all subjects whether purely British or 
Imperial. The plan of the Bill, therefore, has become a 
feeble compromise between the two views, which never can 
work. It is neither full-blown Federalism,—which would 
frighten everybody,—nor full-blown Irish supremacy, 
which England, meek as she is, might resent,—but, as Mr. 
Balfour called it, ‘a bastard combination” of federal 
government, Colonial government, and the existing British 
Constitution, which is neither flesh, nor fowl, nor good 
red-herring. The Home-rule Bill has a little of each, and 
very little of the advantages of any. It has not the logic 
of the federal system, nor the simplicity of the Colonial 
system, nor the strength and concentration of the Parlia- 
mentary system. It is a confused medley of inconsisten- 
cies, and like all medleys of inconsistencies, is sure to set 
its supporters at loggerheads with each other. 





THE INTERNAL RESULT OF THE BILL. 


W E are going, if Mr. Gladstone’s proposals are carried, 

to place Ireland under an entirely new internal 
Government; and it is worth while to consider carefully 
what that new Government will be like. As we believe, 
it will be entirely controlled by those who now send up 
the Irish Home-rule Members, and this both as regards 
action and legislation. In the first place, there will be an 
entirely new Executive, consisting, first, of a Viceroy, or 
Deputy-King, with the entire prerogative of the Crown, 
but appointed only for six years, and intended to be, as far 
as possible, a dignified figure-head. Under him will be a 
body of responsible Ministers, six or seven probably, in 
the Cabinet—Mr. Gladstone used the word—and as many 
outside, all indirectly elected by the Irish Parliament, as 
in England, and controlling all departments, except foreign 
affairs, military affairs, and all commercial imposts, at their 
discretion. They themselves must represent the majority, 
that is, must be, for the most part, Celtic Roman 
Catholics who have won favour with the population, and 
n their hands will ultimately rest the entire patronage 
of the Kingdom. From a Judgeship downwards to 





the remotest postmaster’s or policeman’s berth, every 
office will, directly or indirectly, be in their gift, and 
will be given, for the most part, to “ supporters,”—that is, 
men of their own race and creed. The scramble at first 
will be tremendous, and even when it slackens, the desire 
for place will, in Ireland, as in France, be one of the 
strongest of social forces, increasing every day as educa- 
tion filters down to the poor. The only valid controlling 
power above the Ministry, as regards the filling of offices, 
will be the local Parliament; and in this Parliament the 
Celtic Catholic must be predominant. It is supposed that 
he need not be, because there will be two Houses; but if 
there is dispute, the two Houses are to vote together, and 
as there are 48 in one, and 103 in the other, 80 
Celtic Catholics will still have a majority, and that 
is their proportion in Irish representation now. More- 
over, the new Upper House will be a bourgeois House, 
elected by fairly prosperous citizens, with no historic foot- 
hold, with little claim from ability—for the orators 
will seek the Assembly and not the Council—and exposed, 
in a quite special degree, to the jealousy of the ordinary 
voter, who may even boycott or terrorise their thinly 
scattered electors. Even in England, which is bourgeois 
in spirit, such a House would attract little loyalty ; and in 
Ireland it will be considered either a nullity or a mere 
representation of those who have, as against those who 
have not. The Irish might bear an Upper House of Peers, 
but they will laugh at an Upper House of prosperous 
tradesmen. The Upper House will be practically con- 
temned, and will submit whenever its electors’ interests 
are not directly concerned, which will only be on a few 
points of local taxation, to the will of the more popular 
and representative body. As regards rents, the rent-payers 
will be in a clear majority, and in Ireland that has always 
meant dislike to all methods of enforcing rent. The 
Executive, in fact, will, for internal purposes, be controlled 
only by electors identical with the men who now send up 
the Irish Home-rule Members. They will have, with certain 
exceptions, supreme legislative power ;—for instance, they 
will be able, if they please, to substitute the Code Napoleon 
for English law, or to pass any Act increasing to any degree 
the powers of local bodies. There will be nothing to stop 
them, if their own Ministry consent, except a veto, sure not 
to be exercised ; or a vote of the Imperial Parliament, made 
nearly impossible to obtain by the danger of alienating 
the eighty votes left in Westminster, and impossible to 
carry out, if the arrangement voted takes a positive form, 
for want of agency. Ministry and voters will remain 
passive, and there will be no subordinate agency under 
“English” orders. There will be no agency after five 
years, except the troops; for the Constabulary is to be dis- 
banded after that time, and will intermediately, from noble 
feelings as well as ignoble, from loyalty to Ireland as well 
as the hope of employment, look for its general bias and 
direction to the responsible Parliamentary Executive. There 
is no other agency through which anything can be done by 
English orders; or, in other words, nothing disliked by 
the local Parliament can be done at all. 

A more radical and complete change it would be im- 
possible to conceive, or one which would more deeply affect 
the entire organisation of Irish life. Grant for a moment 
that the security against rebellion is complete, and still 
ultimate power over all social arrangements passes to those 
who now send up Mr. Healy’s and Mr. Redmond’s 
followers. They can decree what acts are to be punish- 
able, and what innocent, what the jury laws shall be, 
what shall be the method and tone in which all legal 

rocedure shall be carried out. If they dislike process 
or eviction, there will be no effective process for eviction. 
If they desire cheap whisky, nobody will see the illicit 
stills. If they think, as the French just now do, that 
murder is the proper punishment or fitting vengeance for 
adultery, no homicide who can plead that provocation will 
be prosecuted, or, being prosecuted, will be found guilty. 
If they like relaxations in the law of debtor and creditor, 
the law, or the procedure under the law, will be relaxed 
accordingly ; if they wish to strengthen the law against 
insults to Catholicism, such insults may be punished 
as in Spain or Ecuador. Moreover, if they desire 
that the force of the State should be employed first of 
all to “develop resources,” they may insist on vast ex- 
penditure for those purposes, say, to cut a canal from sea 
to sea, or to cover Ireland with light and unprofitable 
railways, or to give bounties for fishing, for experimental 
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agriculture, and for heaps of new industries, as the French 
Government has repeatedly done. It may be said the 
want of money will be an effective check on such projects, 
and so in the end it will; but in the beginning, want of 
money will be a most effective stimulus to hatred of 
England, which will be accused of “taking the surplus,” 
and to all those projects of taxation the object of which is 
in different ways to tax the rich for distribution among 
the poor. Even on the Continent that spirit is rising fast, 
and Ireland is in the tone of its people a Continental 
\ $tate, with its intense sensitiveness to all that hurts 
its amour-propre, its deep social cleavages, and its rooted 
belief that the central force can sweep away all evils, even 
poverty, if it only would. That Irishmen are Socialists, we 
do not believe; but that they are in a sense Collectivists, 
who look to the State to be mother to them all, seems to 
us patent from all recent history, and that fact is certain 
to dominate their legislation. 

It may be urged that all we have said merely comes 
to this, that in Ireland by-and-by, under the Bill, as 
in the United Kingdom now, democracy will bear rule. 
Precisely ; that is what we want our readers to see clearly 
and understand thoroughly. The Irish democracy under 
the Bill will rule Ireland in all respects except foreign 
affairs and commercial legislation—which latter, by the 
way, they greatly desire in order to try Protection— 
and this democracy will be under no check from a popular 
Monarchy and its traditions, from no Executive essentially 
aristocratic in tone and composition, from no Parliament 
in which pedigree and property are heavily represented, 
from no long-established, carefully picked, and very power- 
ful Services, and from no “Society” immensely weighty 
with the earning classes, immensely strong in its command 
of money, and excessively nervous lest “progress” and 
“change” should be fatal to its stability and its concep- 
tion of happy life. A democracy of small farmers, petty 
traders, and struggling citizens of all kinds will have 
direct control of all the springs of power, of the 
whole Executive and the whole Legislature, and will be 
regulated, if at all, which we do not believe, by a neigh- 
bouring State which it considers foreign, and, whenever 
hampered by it, detests. This democracy has many 
virtues, principally domestic, has a remarkable quickness 
on the perceptive side of its intellect, and probably has in 
it, latent, much originality ; but it is accustomed to act in 
rushing masses, it believes in force as a remedy for all 
wrongs, and it has been taught through centuries of 
suffering to regard the Law, whenever it is repressive 
or disagreeable, as an immoral and detestable instru- 
ment of tyranny. Three-fifths of its members—a large 
majority—are exasperated, like the Czechs in Bohemia, by 
the presence among them of two-fifths belonging to 
another race, seeking another kind of civilisation, and 
separated from them by centuries of incessant struggle, in 
which, for the most part, the minority has been at once 
victorious and oppressive. It seems to us most improbable 
that a State so constituted should be either an orderly or 
a happy State, and most certain that the organisation 
suggested for it from without is a hopelessly imperfect 
one. We can conceive of a happy Ireland merged in some 
greater body, enjoying all her privileges, but controlled 
by her influence and strength,—that, indeed, exists as 
a fact in part of Ulster. We can conceive of a happy 
Ireland as a Principality governed by a strong man 
in whom all classes trust, who is inexorably impartial, 
and who, at the same time, is ready to carry out all 
ideas at once popular and consistent with civilisation. 
And we can conceive of a happy Ireland with a peasant 
proprietary, limited in numbers, managing all local affairs 
in small communes, and leaving politics very much toa 
trained class of experts. But of a happy Ireland trusted 
to the democracy which has fought through this long cam- 
paign, which has grown up full of traditions of hate, and 
which is penetrated for the time by the Jacobinical 
spirit, we cannot conceive. Our one serious hope, if the 
proposal is carried, is that the Irish democracy will de- 
velop still further the spirit it has often shown of 
favouritism for an individual, and that a series of 
“uncrowned Kings” may hold it in strong check, veto 
its desire to gratify passion, and give it time to realise 
what State responsibility really is. We talk of Switzer- 
land and America as examples of full self-government, 
and forget that in Ireland the democracy, as Sovereign 
within the State for internal affairs, will be absolutely 





raw. That is the fault of Great Britain, no doubt 
least as regards Catholics, Lut it is nevertheless the * 





IRISHMEN IN THE CABINET, 


M R. GLADSTONE has always shown a curigus 

inability to grasp historical facts. Again and again 
he has been betrayed into supporting his political con- 
tentions by appeals to history which have turned out to be 
entirely unfounded. In spite, however, of our knowledge 
of the Prime Minister’s weakness in this respect, it was 
with a feeling of positive consternation that the country 
learned that Mr. Gladstone had declared that, since the 
Union, Irishmen had virtually been excluded from the 
government of this country. A statement so absolutely 
without warrant, when it proceeds from a person in Mr. 
Gladstone’s position, literally takes away one’s breaih,— 
and this was the feeling produced on the public mind by 
the new Irish grievance invented by Mr. Gladstone. The 
least-informed people, when they heard or read the 
remark, began to count up the Irishmen whom the 
personally could remember as being Cabinet Ministers, 
and a glance at the first book of reference showed 
that there had not been a Government since the 
Union, except that formed by Addington in 1801, Lord 
Derby’s Cabinet of 1858, Lord Russell’s short Ministry of 
1866, and strangely enough the present one, which had not 
contained at least one and often two or more Irish Minis- 
ters. Instead of Mr. Gladstone having made aslight error, 
a mere technical mistake, or a trifling exaggeration in the 
heat of debate, he had entirely and ‘absolutely perverted 
the facts of history. The appeal to history, instead of 
showing that Ireland had been excluded from the Cabinet, 
shows exactly the reverse. 

Possibly our readers, forgetting the passage in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech, will say that there must, after all, be some 
mistake, and that he could not really have committed such 
a blunder. In order, then, that there may be no mistake 
about the matter, we will quote his words verbatim, and 
then examine Government by Government, the facts of 
the case. Here is the passage in Mr. Gladstone’s speech. 
After mentioning that Mr. Cook, the Under-Secretary for 
Ireland at the time of the Union, had prophesied :—‘* We 
shall have Irishmen in the originating Cabinet of Great 
Britain,’ Mr. Gladstone went on to ask :—‘‘ What has 
been the fate of that prophecy ? Two Irishmen, famous 
each in his way, and one of European and world-wide 
fame, have sat in the Cabinet of Great Britain—I mean 
Lord Castlereagh and the Duke of Wellington. But both 
Lord Castlereagh and the Duke of Wellington were the 
growth of Ireland in the period when it had its independent 
Parliament. From the state of things in that Parliament, 
Mr. Cook inferred—and from his point of view naturally 
inferred—that Irish statesmen would be in the Imperial 
Cabinet. But what, I ask, has been the case? It has 
been my fate, it has been my honoured destiny, to sit in 
the Cabinets of the Queen in concert with no less than 
between sixty and seventy statesmen, but among those 
sixty or seventy, with the single exception of the Duke of 
Wellington, an Irishman has not been found in those 
Cabinets. So much for the results of this Union of which 
so much was anticipated.” Now there are here two state- 
ments; (1), that Mr. Cook’s prophecy has not been ful- 
filled, and that Irishmen have not sat in the Imperial 
Cabinet since the Union ; and (2), that in the Cabinets in 
which Mr. Gladstone has sat, only one Irishman, the Duke 
of Wellington, has found a place. Let us see how the 
facts of the case bear out this statement. As we 
have said, the Addington Ministry, the first formed 
after the Union, like Mr. Gladstong’s present Cabinet, 
contained no Irishman. Mr. Pitt’s second Administration, 
however (1804), contained two Irishmen—Lord Mulgrave 
and Lord Castlereagh-—who filled the important posts of 
Foreign Secretary and Secretary for War. In the short- 
lived Ministry of “All the Talents,” Ireland was repre- 
sented by Lord Henry Petty and by Sheridan. The latter, 
it was true, was not a Member of the Cabinet; but the 
fact of the inclusion of so thoroughly Irish an Irishman, is 
worth remembering. In the next Government, that of the 
Duke of Portland, Ireland was represented by Lord Castle- 
reagh as Secretary for War, by Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
who was, it will be remembered, for a short time Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and by Lord Mulgrave, and when this 
Ministry yielded place to that of Mr. Percival, we have a 
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Cabinet in which Lord Wellesley was Foreign Secretary, and 
Lord Palmerston Secretary for War. Sir Arthur Wellesley 
and Lord Mulgrave, however, were not in the Portland 
Cabinet. Lord Wellesley, on the reconstruction of the 
Ministry under Lord Liverpool, yielded his place to 
another Irishman, Lord Castlereagh ; and place was also 
found for Lord Mulgrave, though not in the Cabinet. For 
the next twenty years there was never a Cabinet without an 
Irishman in high office. Lord Palmerston continued during 
the greater part of the time to be Secretary for War; and 
in 1828, Ireland, in the person of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, gave us a Prime Minister. When the Whigs 
at last came into office, a new Irishman, Spring-Rice, 
entered the ranks of the Administration, and began 
a Ministerial career, during which he was repeatedly a 
Cabinet Minister. In this Ministry, however, he was not 
in the Cabinet, though Ireland was still represented there 
by Lord Palmerston. When Lord Grey gave place to 
Lord Melbourne, the Cabinet contained no less than four 
Irishmen, who held respectively the offices of Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, Foreign Secretary, Home Secretary, and Secretary 
for War. These were Lord Wellesley, Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Duncannon, and Spring-Rice. In Sir Robert Peel’s 
first Government the only Irishman was the Duke of 
Wellington ; but in Lord Melbourne’s second Administra- 
tion, which succeeded it, there were again no less than 
four,—Lords Duncannon, Mulgrave, and Palmerston, and 
Spring-Rice. In Sir Robert Peel’s second Ministry, the 
Duke of Wellington was the only Irishman ; but in Lord 
John Russell’s first Government we find Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Lansdowne. New recruits to the ranks of the 
governing Irishmen were found in Lord Derby’s first 
Administration, when Beresford was Secretary for War, 
and Lord Naas (afterwards Lord Mayo) became Irish 
Secretary. The former was in the Cabinet, though not the 
latter. We now come to a Cabinet in which Mr. Gladstone 
sat with an Irishman other than the Duke of Wellington, 
—that is the Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen, in which Lord 
Palmerston was Home Secretary. After an Irishman had 
again become Prime Minister—Lord Palmerston, in 1859 
—the next appearance of a new Irish name is that of Lord 
Cairns, which appears in Mr. Disraeli’s first Cabinet. We 
now come to the most astonishing example of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s reckless inaccuracy of statement. In Mr. Glad- 
stone’s first Cabinet—the Ministry which held office from 
1869 to 1874—there were at one time or another two 
Irishmen, Mr. Fortescue (now Lord Carlingford) and 
Lord Dufferin ; and in the second Cabinet, that which was 
in power from 1880 till 1885, Lord Carlingford, first as 
Privy Seal, and then as President of the Council, held a 
most important and influential position in the Ministry. 
It is true that in his last two Governments, Mr. Gladstone 
—unlike the Unionist Premier, who had Lord George 
Hamilton as one of his colieagues—has not appointed any 
Irishmen to the Cabinet ; but it would surely be unfair to 
represent this as a piece of Unionist wickedness, and to 
use it as an argument for Home-rule. No statesman can 
be allowed to manufacture wrongs in order to support his 
contentions. 

It turns out, then, that instead of Mr. Gladstone having 
never had an Irish colleague, except the Duke of Welling- 
ton, he has had several, including Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Dufferin, and Lord Carlingford, and that if he had chosen 
toact with Whig, rather than Tory, Governments, at the be- 
ginning of his career, he might have been associated with a 
larger number of Irishmen—with Spring-Rice, with Lord 
Lansdowne, with Lord Normanby, and with Lord Dun- 
cannon. In truth, the notion that Irishmen have a grievance 
in regard to governing the Empire is a pure delusion. 
We have dealt with the Cabinet and the Ministry 
generally, If we take the great posts out of England, 
Treland is still well to the front. The man who has held 
more posts of trust, honour, power, and emolument in the 
Empire than any other is an Irishman, Lord Dufferin. 
Again, themen who at this moment hold the highest military 
posts at the disposal of Parliament are both pure Irishmen, 
Lord Wolseley and Lord Roberts. During the last thirty 
years, there have been three Irish Viceroys of India, Lords 
Lawrence, Mayo, and Dufferin. It is the same in all walks 
of life—no Irishman has ever suffered in the public 
service for being an Irishman. Indeed, it would be 
much nearer the mark to say that many more Irishmen 
have got employment in the public service than would be 
proportionate to the population of Ireland. The grievance, 








if there is one, belongs to the English, not to the Irish. 
A misrepresentation so gigantic as that made by Mr. 
Gladstone, is in many ways a mere laughing matter. There 
is, however, we regret to say, a more serious side to it, 
and this cannot be altogether kept out of sight. A man 
in Mr. Gladstone’s position is under a moral obligation to 
weigh his words carefully, and when he commits such 
errors as he committed on Monday he must be pro- 
nounced as guilty of a grave dereliction of public duty. For 
one person who reads corrections like this, there will be 
ten thousand who will read Mr. Gladstone’s original state- 
ment, and these ten thousand will believe it implicitly. 
Surely this fact should bring home a sense of responsibility 
to Mr. Gladstone, and should make him careful to state 
correctly facts so easily verifiable as those which he dis- 
torted in his speech of Monday. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON PARLIAMENTARY 
EQUALITY. 


Ww heard a politician asking the other day in which of 
the Unionist speeches it was that the great passage 
on the paramount importance of insisting on perfect equality 
as between all the Members of a representative Assembly, 
had been pronounced during the debate of the week. The 
reply was, that the passage occurred in no Unionist’s speech, 
but in the speech in which Mr. Gladstone introduced the Bill 
that proposes to break down this paramount principle of 
perfect equality between the elected Members of the House 
of Commons, and to substitute in its place a variable rule 
which no one will quite understand, and of which the 
House itself, or one of its officers, is to be the sole arbiter, 
deciding now that Irish Members are to vote on a Bill or 
resolution, and now, again, are not to vote on a Bill or 
resolution, according as the House chooses to rule that the 
interests of Ireland are, or are not, involved. We are not sur- 
prised that the fine passage to which we refer was attributed 
to a Unionist Member, though it was, in fact, one of the 
illustrations of that cruel candour with which Mr. Gladstone 
can at times treat the unworkable compromises into which 
he has been forced by the stress of Cabinet exigencies. Mr. 
Gladstone was giving reasons against the proposal of his 
own Bill to let Irish Members ebb and flow like the periodic 
spring in the pool of Bethesda, attributed by popular 
superstition to an angel’s visits. No doubt, if Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proposals are accepted, many a Radical Member 
will be as anxious as the paralytic who had waited for his 
chance so long and had waited in vain, to be tie first 
to get down after the Irish angels have “trouuled 
the waters,” and before they are banished again frow 
the House of Commons itself to the precincts of the 
House. There will be quite a competition amongst the 
Radicals for the healing influence which Mr. Healy and 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien will be able to impart to the 
legislative waters of the House of Commons. But to 
return to Mr. Gladstone. Here is the remarkable passage 
in which, “changing his side as a lawyer knows how,” he 
argued the case on behalf of the Opposition :—“ The next 
argument is this, and I own it touches me nearly and cuts 
deeply, if I may so say, into the mind and heart of any one 
who has had a long experience of Parliament, and whose 
life has been associated for full threescore years with the 
lifeand movement of the British House of Commons. It is 
this : Unless the Irish Members vote upon all questions, you 
break a great Parliamentary tradition—namely, that of 
the absolute equality of Members of this House. I cannot 
say, Sir, what a value I, for one, attach to the principle of 
Parliamentary equality. Be the man young or old, be he 
rich or poor, be he from the ranks of the highest nobility 
or be he a representative of the working class; be his 
powers what they may, be his standing here what it may, 
I hold, in defiance, if it so must be, of all merely conven- 
tional considerations, that the essential equality of the 
Members of this House is a principle of the deepest con- 
sequence, and forms a part, and a fundamental part, of 
the environment in which we live, and which to a large 
extent enters into and makes us what we are. Well, Sir, 
in what degree and manner will that equality be violated 
by a limitation of voting power? That is the question. 
There is no doubt that any one who will consider 
the practical working out of a plan of this kind will, 
I think, agree with me that the presence of eighty Mem- 
bers of this House with only limited powers of voting 
is a serious breach of established Parliamentary tradi- 
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tion, is a breach which, whether you resolve to face 
it or whether you resolve not to face it, ought to be 
made the subject of your most careful and dispassionate 
consideration.” in 

We call that an argument on behalf of the Opposition, 

because it is certainly an argument, and a very strong 
argument, against the Bill as it stands. But we do not 
mean to say that the Opposition would at all support Mr. 
Gladstone’s drift, if it be his drift, as some of the Radical 
papers assert, to argue for keeping the Irish Members for 
all purposes, though they represent in relation to British 
measures no single British constituency. Looking to 
another part of Mr. Gladstone’s speech, in which he went 
back regretfully to the Bill of 1886, which banished the 
Irish Members altogether from the Supreme Parliament 
for all ordinary purposes, and declared that in so doing he 
had chosen well among the difficulties of the problem, we 
are inclined to think that, far from being intended as a 
plea for keeping the Irish Members for every purpose, Mr. 
Gladstone was suggesting that the choice lay between that 
course and his former proposal to relegate them to Dublin. 
But be that as it may, the force of his reasoning remains. 
Whether the drift of his panegyric on equality was against 
the occasional exclusion of the Irish Members, or in favour of 
‘their exclusion if they could not be included for all purposes, 
the importance of his testimony as against Parliamentary 
distinctions between one class of Members and other classes 
of Members, is equally great. Nor is there any difficulty in 
-gvasping its full significance. In the case of this particular 
Bill, it is, as we understand Mr. Bryce, proposed to lay down 
general principles for the inclusion or exclusion of the 
Irish Members’ votes, but to let the application of those 
principles to the particular case be left to the House of 
Commons, whose decision shall never be questioned in any 
Court of Law. If, for instance, to refer to a possible case 
which we have ourselves adduced in another column, the 
House be asked whether, under the rules laid down, the 
Irish Members should or should not vote on the question of 
withholding assistance from all denominational schools in 
England which do not allow the parents of the children any 
voice in the government of the school, and if we suppose 
that the House decides in the negative, is there not great 
danger that the Irish Members, were they to regard the deci- 
sion as unjust, would resent it, and accuse the House to the 
country of treating them as a lower caste, to the great peril 
of public order and mutual confidence? Again, if the decision 
were the other way, but were not by any means unanimous, 
some of the British Members would certainly resent it, 
and declare to the country that the scales were turned 
by the votes of a number of men who were no more repre- 
sentative of any constituency directly interested in the de- 
cision than if they had been Frenchmen or Germans. Now, 
even as it is, the occasions for mutual misunderstanding and 
jealousy are not too few or insignificant; but if such substan- 
tial grounds for discontent and reproach as these are given 
in addition, we shall expect to find the House getting quite 
out of hand. Besides, if the opinion of the House is to be 
final, as Mr. Bryce assures us that it will be final, are the 
ciguty Members whose right to vote is in the balance, to be 
allowed to vote in their own favour or not? If they are, 
can it possibly be asserted that their vote will represent an 
impartial, and not a biassed judgment? If they are not 
to vote, how can the division be called a division of the 
House? If we are mistaken as to the House itself being 
the final authority, and the authority be left with the Chair, 
or with any other authority,—such as the Committee of 
Selection,—the difficulty is only shifted. The Chair, or the 
Committee entrusted with the duty of decision, will have 
before it a most delicate and invidious task which must 
give rise to all sorts of bitterness, and indeed to sources of 
bitterness which will rapidly multiply themselves, and in- 
crease at compound interest, with every angry dispute. 
The evils following from the infringement of the rule of 
equality, on the value of which Mr. Gladstone so elo- 
quently dilated on Monday, will evidently, in any of these 
cases, be most serious and injurious to the reputation of 
the House of Commons. ; 

But now, take the other solution, the solution which the 
Radical papers so urgently demand,—namely, that the 
Irish Members shall remain for all purposes, and vote as 
freely upon British Bills and British resolutions as they 
do on Imperial Bills and Imperial resolutions. Will not 
that too infringe, and fatally infringe, the rule of moral 
equality between Members, on which Mr. Gladstone lays so 


much stress? British Members will vote on British ques. 
tions because they represent British constituencies. Trish 
Members will vote on them without receiving any authority 
at all from any British constituency to represent it. In 
other words, in their case, the qualification required from 
British Members will be dispensed with. Is that equality ¢ 
They will vote simply in virtue of a past qualification 
when, as Members of the United Kingdom, they had just 
the same right to vote on British questions as British Mem- 
bers had to vote on Irish questions. But British Members are 
now deprived of that right to influence Irish decisions, while 
Irish Members are not deprived of the right to influence 
British decisions, though that right was only accorded by 
way of equivalent for a privilege of which British Members 
have now been deprived. Can any one pretend that this is 
equality, or anything like equality ? On the contrary, if this 
solution be adopted, the Irish Members become a specially 
privileged class, with votes on Imperial questions, votes on 
all domestic Irish questions, and votes on English and 
Scotch questions into the bargain; while Englishmen and 
Scotchmen are treated as political helots excluded from all 
judgments on Irish affairs, except those which come before 
them on appeal from the Irish to the Imperial Parliament. 
Take whichever solution you please, and the result is that, 
either in one way or the other, inequality, and very serious 
inequality, will be imputed, and plausibly imputed, and, 
in one case at least, justly imputed, to the various classes 
of Parliamentary voters. New jealousies will be stimulated. 
New suspicions will be diffused. The confidence felt by 
the House of Commons in the common rights conferred by 
Membership, will be exchanged for mutual distrust and 
resentment. The simple truth is, that there is no escape 
at all from this difficulty on the lines of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill. That Bill must be rejected if Mr. Gladstone’s 
emphatic assertion of the enormous value of the principle 
of equality is to be maintained at all. 


CLERICAL POVERTY. 


N endowed Church has its drawbacks. In theory 

nothing can be better. In every parish in the 
country there is at least one resident clergyman secured 
against poverty, and against the temptation to seek popu- 
larity in unworthy ways, by the income of his benefice. The 
piety of some remote generation has left him the means 
of decent subsistence, and it is his own fault if he allows 
extravagance or want of business faculty to lead him 
into any larger expenditure than those means justify. Un- 
happily, the facts do not invariably bear out this theory. 
There is an abundance of well-to-do clergymen; but when 
full allowance has been made for them, there is 
also an abundance of clergymen who are very poor 
indeed. A great number of benefices do not give 
their holders the means of decent subsistence, and 
unfortunately the list of them grows longer every day. 
There are some benefices which were always too small 
to maintain their incumbents properly. There are others 
which, though they were not always too small for this 
purpose, have become so of late years. Why we hear so 
much more than we did about benefices of this latter type, 
is obvious enough. The knowledge dates from the poverty, 
and the poverty is recent. Why we hear so much more 
than we did about benefices of the former type, is not 
quite so clear. If they have always been worth next to. 
nothing, how is it that it is only of late years that the fact 
has become apparent? There are several causes that 
help to give the answer. In the first place, the reductions 
in tithe, and in the value of glebe, which have made 
many of the well-to-do clergy poor, have made the 
poor clergy poorer still; and slight as the change may 
be in actual figures, it may just make the difference 
between poverty and want. Secondly, the burden of local 
rates has grown greater, and a clergy whose professional 
income is derived from land feels this growth very acutely. 
Thirdly, the reforms at the Universities and Public Schools 
have greatly added to the cost of education. The close 
scholarships and fellowships, the preferences formerly 
shown to poverty, have disappeared, and in their place 
has come a system of open competition which only benefits 
those who are able to train their sons properly for the race. 
Fourthly, the ecclesiastical profession is no longer so popular 
a profession as it once was, consequently fewer and fewer 





rich men take Orders. If weput all these things together, we 
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shall not have much difficulty in understanding why the con- 
dition of the poor clergy has gonefrom bad to worse, and does 
not promise to get any better. In the Convocation of Canter- 
bury last week, the Dean of Worcester said that a speech 
he had recently made in a Diocesan Conference had brought 
him letters full of details from all parts. One man has 
had to give up fires, another has had to stay in bed because 
he has no clothes fit for cold weather, another has not 
tasted meat for months, another has had to sell his books 
and furniture, another is unable to give his children any 
education, another has been compelled to drop his life- 
insurance. These are but samples of forms of poverty, but 
they enable us to guess how vast is the suffering they must 
cause when, in many cases, they have to be shared with a 
wife and children. It is true that this last aggravation 
is self-imposed. But the English laity have been too 
much given to preaching the superiority of the married 
over the celibate state to be able, without gross incon- 
sistency, to turn round upon the clergy with the question, 
Why have you got a wife? They have encouraged clerical 
matrimony in every possible way, and they can, at all 
events, urge this plea in self-defence, that the extension 
of celibacy among the Anglican clergy would necessitate 
far-reaching changes in their training and manner of life. 


It would be a very great mistake, however, to look at 
this question from the point of view of mere benevolence. 
It is true, of course, that the spectacle of an educated 
man, belonging to a profession which is popularly sup- 
posed to secure him position and income, with a wife to 
whom he naturally wishes to give the surroundings to 
which she has been accustomed, and children whom he 
would like to educate as he himself was educated, living, 
perhaps, on a net income of under £1 a week, is a suffi- 
ciently sad one. But the appeal really lies to considera- 
tions of a more general order. A clergyman has the 
common right of every workman to be paid for what he 
does, and though it may be argued that he has foregone 
this right by accepting a benefice which he must have 
known would not give him a decent livelihood, this can at 
most serve as an excuse for hardening the heart to one 
particular case. It does not make the system which 
generates so many of these cases any more endurable. 
The increase in the poverty of the clergy has synchronised 
with a vast increase in their usefulness. Here and 
there, of course, there are exceptions,—examples of clerical 
indolence or clerical wrong-headedness which neither 
public opinion nor episcopal supervision has been able to 
stimulate into activity of the right kind. But, taking the 
clergy as a body, they do a huge amount of good work 
with very little prospect of reward either in money or 
fame. Nor is it only the claims of individual desert that 
go unheeded so long as nothing is done to relieve the 
poverty of the clergy. The harm that their condition does 
to the stability and efficiency of the Established Church is 
also to be considered. A clergy drawn from the educated 
classes, and able to live as the educated classes ordinarily 
live, and a peasant clergy, from which only the expenditure 
of a peasant is looked fur, may each have its advantages. 
But only harm can come of giving a clergyman the income 
of a peasant, while teaching his flock to expect from him 
the expenditure of a man who is fairly well-to-do. Such 
a combination subjects the unfortunate victim to constant 
humiliations, and practically undoes the good effect of 
religious endowments. 

At last, therefore, matters have obviously come to a 
point at which, if the usefulness of the clergy is not to 
be seriously impaired, some steps must be taken to increase 
the incomes of many among them. There is no automatic 
process that can be expected, even by the most sanguine of 
optimists, to have this effect. Tithe varies with the price 
of cereals, but the price of cereals shows no present signs 
of rising. Glebe depends for its value on agricultural 
prosperity, and agricultural prosperity seems a long way 
off. And even if tithe and glebe were restored to their 
former level, the benefices which were always poor would be 
poor still. Consequently, we note with satisfaction that the 
Convocations of both Provinces have appointed committees 
to investigate the facts and suggest remedies. The tone of 
the discussion was not very hopeful, nor do the Convoca- 
tions seem to have taken in the pretty obvious truth that, 
if you head a subscription list by the announcement that 

you do not mean to ask for more than half what you want, 
you are not likely to get the half of what you ask for. To 
the commonplace lay mind it would have seemed that the 








right course was to say nothing about the amount of 
money to be raised until the committees had ascertained 
the exact measure of the poverty to be relieved, and to be 
specially careful not to let it appear that, when the sum re- 
quired was accurately known, there would be any insuperable 
difficulty in raising it. This was not the line taken in Con- 
vocation. Prebendary Salmon, who introduced the question 
in the Lower House of the Southern Province, had evidently 
been at great pains to get at the probable figures, and his 
conclusion is that, to raise the endowments of all livings 
to £200 a year, would take ten millions of money. Un- 
doubtedly, this is a very large sum, and to raise it would 
require a very strenuous effort on the part of all concerned. 
But the way of all others to prevent such an effort from 
being successful is to proclaim in advance that you know 
that it is useless to make it. This, however, was Pre- 
bendary Salmon’s line, and the line, we are bound to 
say, of most of the other speakers. Instead of concen- 
trating all their attention, first, upon the need to be met, 
and, next, upon how much it will take to meet it, they begin 
by deprecating exaggerated expectations. We can con- 
ceive, they say, of a complete remedy,—and that one which 
needs only a heroic effort on the part of the laity to bring 
it within our reach. If they will give ten millions, the 
thing will be done; but who can be so wildly sanguine as 
to dream that they will be willing to give it? It seems to 
us that this inquiry is one which had far better have been 
left to experiment to answer. During the last twenty 
years the laity have given as many millions to the building 
and restoration of churches. Why should it be regarded 
as impossible that they should give for the next ten years 
the same sum—a million a year—to the building up and 
restoration of benefices? A decently paid clergy is of 
infinitely more value than any quantity of bricks and 
mortar ; and we do not believe that if the facts were 
properly put before them, the laity, who have so liberally 
responded to the one appeal, would remain deaf to the 
other. At any rate, we should like to see the appeal 
made, and made with no preliminary exhibition of de- 
spondency on the part of those who put it forth. 


AMBASSADORS ON THE DEFENSIVE. 


HE recent speeches of M. Waddington in London, 
and Lord Dufferin in Paris, mark something of a 

new departure in diplomatic ways. Ambassadors have 
often spoken before at public dinners and on other occa- 
sions, but they have usually either confined themselves to 
pleasant compliments directed towards their hosts or the 
nation to which they are accredited; or, as was Mr. 
Lowell’s custom, have chatted agreeably on subjects un- 
connected with their duties; or have restricted their 
speeches to well-worded and soothing, but scarcely ex- 
citing, platitudes. We cannot recall an instance in 
which an Ambassador has defended himself, or has con- 
descended to answer a calumny against his own repu- 
tation. M. Waddington, however, on Saturday took the 
occasion of his presence at an annual dinner of the French 
Hospital, to affirm that all the stories of his recall were 
untrue. These stories are rife in Paris, where the political 
gossips affirm that their representative in London is much 
too English for the interests of the Republic, and have 
apparently galled the Ambassador, who explains that he 
is, indeed, going back to his country, but that it is at his 
own request, as he does not wish, by too long an expatria- 
tion, to “lose touch with the French Chamber.” That is, no 
doubt, a true explanation, even if it suggests involuntarily 
the story of the Frenchman whose accent became less per- 
fectly Parisian because he had crossed from Calais to 
Dover; but one hardly sees why it was given in England. 
The reasons for M. Waddington’s departure are not our 
business. He is most popular, and highly respected ; but, 
while here, he represents France, not himself; and greatly 
as Euglishmen may appreciate his personality, they will 
welcome his successor as they welcomed his predecessor, 
not as a person, but as the representative of a great, and 
presumably friendly, Power. M. Waddington owes no 
explanation of his speeches to any one except his Govern- 
ment; but he should think of his successors ; and it will 
be a little inconvenient to any of them should he happen 
to resign, if he has a less admirable reason to give, or can 
give none at all. That almost conventual seclusion in 
which, as Lord Dufferin says, Ambassadors are fain to live, 
has not been allowed to establish itself without a reason, 
and should not be broken through for any personal 
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consideration, however imperative it may appear to the 
individual. 

Strange to say, however, Lord Dufferin breaks through 
the rule which he so clearly perceives and so felicitously 
describes. He has, it would seem, like many other 
Ambassadors in Paris just now, been atrociously 
libelled. Paris has been taught by some of its papers 
to consider him an intriguer, and has been assured 
that the British Ambassador landed with £120,000 
in his pocket to be distributed in bribes to unpatriotic 
journals, if they would only write down the idea of an 
alliance between France and Russia. The accusation 
is, of course, to Englishmen, too absurd to demand 
an answer. They do not, of course, suspect Lord 
Dufferin of wasting his own fortune in dishonourable 
douceurs to a corrupt Press; they know there is no State 
fund from which Lord Salisbury could have advanced 
such a sum; and they do not believe that public men here 
blackmail financiers or Companies, even to swell the 
resources available for “ patriotic” bribery. Some of 
the French may believe it ; but will those credulous persons 
disbelieve it, even after Lord Dufferin’s assurances upon his 
word of honour? They are accustomed to think that every 
Government bribes when convenient; they hold such bribes 
to be part of the duty of Ambassadors; and démentis, 
however solemn, weigh no more with them than the 
denials of the accused weigh with a jury. Is Lord 
Dufferin better than Prince Bismarck ? they will ask; and 
Prince Bismarck once affirmed, laughingly, in the Reichstag, 
when a particular statement which he had made was 
assailed as false, that he was a diplomatist, and in diplo- 
macy “it was sometimes necessary to—diplomatise.” On 
such an audience as the Parisian populace such a speech as 
Lord Dufferin’s, happy as it was, being full at once of the 
indignation of a gentleman and of the polished courtesy of 
a great man of the world, will make no impression 
whatever; and we confess, greatly as we admire its 
intellectual skill, we could wish it had not been made. 
An Ambassador who has answered one attack will 
have difficulty in remaining quiescent under another, and 
to vest the Parisian populace with a right of interpellation 
against Ambassadors would speedily make the Embassies 
centres of aggravation. It is very hard on Ambassadors, 
no doubt, when they are grossly slandered, to be unable 
either to prosecute or to compurge themselves—there 
should be such a word, at any rate—but it is equally hard 
on Kings, who nevertheless must, outside their own 
dominions, submit in silence. Even a President of the 
United States, while in office, does not answer newspaper 
charges, and this although he is tortured, as President 
Lincoln was when, after reading a dozen newspapers, 
he exclaimed, “Is thy servant a dog, O Lord, that 
he should bear to have such things said?” And 
the reasons for such silence in Kings, and Presi- 
dents, and Ambassadors, are easy to comprehend. 
Their positions are, in theory at least, independent of 
character. The Kingship does not exist because the King 
is good, or the Embassy because the Ambassador is a man 
of piety. They are not responsible to those who libel them, 
but to other and greater powers; and they hold their 
offices on condition of never descending into the public 
arena. If they deny any charges, they must, unless their 
denial is accepted, keep on denying ; and that means angry 
controversy entirely inconsistent both with their dignity 
and their usefulness. No Ambassador, openly on the 
defensive, can be as effective when he argues in the Foreign 
Office to which he has been accredited, as the Ambassador 
who lives a “semi-conventual” life, as Lord Dufferin 
describes it, whose temper is not exacerbated by the hurly- 
burly of life, and who is, so to speak, when pleading for 
his country’s interest, almost impersonal. The last thing 
an Ambassador should be is a public debater, and the man 
who denies a charge must, in the end, debate with his 
opponents. There are drawbacks in the old dignified 
reserve ; but they are not so great as those involved in a 
King, or his representative, showing himself an expert, 
however great, at intellectual fisticuffs. 

Both these incidents reveal with clearness the foolish 
irritation with which Paris just now chooses to regard 
Great Britain. No human being even there brings a charge 
against M. Waddington, except that he is ‘too English,” 
and that is based solely on accidents of name and training 
as unimportant to character, as would be the fact if 
Mr. Goschen were Ambassador in Berlin, that he 








must acknowledge that he came of German descent 
England, however, is so hated for the nonce, that to bear 
an English patronymic is a disqualification to one of the 
most trusted diplomatists in France, and is believed to be 
one of the reasons why Mr. Gladstone does not evacuate 
Cairo at once! This hatred also is the single reason for 
the libels against Lord Dufferin, who is personally most 
acceptable to the French Foreign Office, and is about as 
likely to irritate French society, as M. Waddington was to 
irritate English. The Parisians, in the exciting atmo. 
sphere in which they live, seem to be forgetting not 
only their manners, but even their good sense. It may 
not matter if they ruffle the Germans, whom they 
must fight one day—though even duellists are expected 
to be formally polite—but to irritate England, which 
is outside the Triple Alliance, and which might become 
during a war at least a benevolent spectator, seems 
folly, discreditable to the reputation of Parisians for 
finesse. A sensible boxer, even if his temper were up, 
would hardly “ bonnet’ the ringkeepers just when begin- 
ning the fight. The French detest the Triple Alliance; 
they have been for half a generation preparing to fight it ; 
they know that without alliances they are over-matched, 
and they seize that occasion to accuse the Russian Ambas- 
sador of taking bribes, and the British of distributing non- 
existent monies among writers of whom he probably does 
not know the names. It is all the result, no doubt, of a 
fit of temper provoked by a fresh national humiliation; 
but inability to distinguish among fitting objects for 
wrath is, even in the hyper-sensitive, a sign of weakness of 
character. The Parisians will gain nothing by trying to 
asperse Lord Dufferin for being innocent, and not much by 
inviting M. Waddington to resign because he was once at 
Harrow, and cannot, therefore, be sufficiently anxious that 
the Khedive should reign in Egypt! 








VANITY AND HUMILITY. 


HE Westminster Gazette on Tuesday published some 
long bills intended to show what rich ladies of fashion 
spend upon their dress,—not, indeed, the most extravagant 
of all such ladies,—but still bills such as only women can afford 
who have, or ought to have, as pin-money, what would be a 
handsome middle-class income. There was a yearly bill for 
considerably over £1,400 for dresses only, another for nearly 
£700, and a little bill for bonnets and hats only, amounting to 
nearly £40. The fashionable artists in these matters declared 
that really rich ladies often spend over £3,000 a year in 
costumes only, without counting the expenditure in jewels, or 
any of those costly articles of underclothing on which it is so 
much the custom to lavish great expenditure. Some ladies, 
they say, will not be content without one perfectly new dress 
at least for every day. They love to spend the greater part 
of their time in changing their dress, to have a fashionable 
déshabille for their morning chocolate, a brilliant dress for 
the forenoon, a dress of still greater effectiveness for their 
afternoon calls, a graceful tea-gown, and then a great work 
of art for the dinner-table or the ball-room. No wonder 
Mr. Marion Crawford exaggerates the depth and intensity 
of the passion of vanity when he encounters facts like these. 
But what does all this prodigality in adorning the person 
really show? Does it always show inordinate delight in the 
beauty of the person who thus adorns herself, or, sometimes at 
least, great distrust of her own charms, and a restless endeavour 
to supply by incessant effort and variety the stimulus which 
she is deeply convinced that her intrinsic beauty lacks. We 
believe that vanity of this kind is not only perfectly consis- 
tent with, but sometimes absolutely inseparable from, a real 
self-distrust which may easily run, and often does run, into 
something like self-disgust. There is no commoner or closer 
connection of qualities than that between vanity and humility. 
Some of the humblest men and women in the world have 
been among the vainest. They have an eager wish to 
believe themselves amongst the beautiful, or the graceful, 
or the witty, or the amiable and attractive, but not only 
no firm conviction that they are so, but a haunting fear 
that they are nothing of the kind; and the consequence 
is that they try to make up, by all the adventitious aid they 
can procure for themselves, for the qualities in which they 
suspect themselves to be wanting. There is no humility like 
the humility of some vain men and women when once the 
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insatiable restlessness of the wish to appear what they are 
not has been exorcised, and the struggle to believe in their 
own attractiveness is finally abandoned. That is part of the 
charm, we suspect, of what may be called an innocent vanity. 
Taey who are frankly and innocently vain, say as plainly as 
they can say to the outside world: ‘I do want admiration 
badly, for without it, I can never believe in myself. Iam 
wholly dependent on the pleasure you take in me, for my 
pleasure in myself. Iam capable of taking some satisfaction 
in myself, when I see by your looks that you take pleasure in 
me, but without it Iam nothing. In short, I live on the alms 
of your generous admiration.’ The vain man or woman who 
is perfectly frank in exhibiting dependence on the opinion of 
others, and has some real lovableness, is often amongst the 
most fascinating of human beings. It is flattering to human 
pride to find so much enjoyment of that approbation to which 
self-dependent minds are quite indifferent. Where there is 
real simplicity combined with vanity, and not only simplicity 
but delight in giving pleasure, and this not merely because the 
pleasure given is repaid by admiration, but also because it is 
intrinsically delightful to make others happy, we venture to 
say that vanity is one of the most attractive of human 
qualities. No doubt, there is a type of vanity which is 
very much the reverse of attractive,—the vanity which is 
not frank but finessing, and which, while it feeds eagerly 
on the admiration of others, does not enjoy the mere pleasure 
bestowed on others apart from the admiration by which that 
pleasure is expressed. The vain man or woman who does not 
really take delight in the general tone of exaltation visible in 
an admirer’s mind, but only in that glorification of his or her 
genius or beauty which results from it, is not fascinating, 
often, indeed, is very repulsive. Yet even vanity of thiskind is oc- 
casionally very humble, for they who are vain after this fashion 
may be entirely without any confidence in their own merit, 
and utterly dependent on the admiration of others for the little 
conviction of their own merit which they may contrive to gain. 
Assuredly, it cannot be truly said that the attraction which 
the vain often exert is due solely to their humility. They may 
be very humble, and yet exert little or no attraction if their 
humility is not combined with a certain freedom and generosity 
of manner. It is the hearty pleasure taken in giving pleasure,— 
and in giving pleasure without reference to the amount of 
admiration inspired,—which is so attractive. A woman who 
enjoys her beautiful dresses quite as much because she sees that 
all present are the happier for them, as because she sees that 
they all admire her, may be vain; but her vanity is charming. 
A woman who cares nothing for the stimulus she gives to the 
general enjoyment unless it takes effect in direct worship of 
her own beauty, has certainly nothing fascinating about her 
vanity. Yet she may be humbler than the woman who enjoys 
giving pleasure even to those who do not flatter and exalt 
her, though, in spite of being the humbler, she is certainly the 
less unselfish. It is not the humility almost always combined 
with great dependence on the good opinion of others, which is 
the fascinating side of vanity, half as much as the disinterested- 
ness which is only sometimes combined with it. The greediness 
of admiration often, nay, perhaps generally, implies a great 
capacity for humility; but though humility in the religious 
sense is always lovable, a mere capacity for it, however con- 
siderable, is not lovable at all. Indeed, that greediness of ad- 
miration, which, no doubt, often fills up an interval in character 
between the most passionate worldliness and the most pro- 
found and religious humility, is in itself a very unattractive 
phase, unless it be accompanied, as it sometimes is, by so 
genuine a joy in giving pleasure to others, quite apart from the 
gratification of vanity, as to constitute in itself a true charm. 
The humility which only lays itself out for encouragement 
from outside because it has so little belief in itself, has very 
little fascinating quality in it. The world loves strength, and 
not weakness, and humility in that stage has no strength in it, 
though when it takes a spiritual turn, it may lay the founda- 
tion of the truest and noblest strength. On the other hand, 
that liberality of nature which enjoys even its own happiest 
qualities chiefly because they give pleasure to others, is very 
attaching; and it is this which, in its frequent alliance with 
an innocent and simple vanity, so often attracts us in those at 
whose naif satisfaction in themselves we are more or less 
inclined to smile. As Matthew Arnold says :— 
“They shine upon the world. Their ears 
To one demand alone are coy ; 


They will not give us love and tears, 
They bring us warmth and light and joy.” 





But vanity is not always humble, any more than it is always 
genial. There is such a thing as an overbearing vanity, which 
does not try to earn the good opinion and admiration of others, 
but arrogantly claims it. Nothing is more confusing than 
the very different qualities which often go under the same 
name. The women who are secretly full of self-distrust, 
and buoy themselves up in their own esteem by the ad- 
miration which their beautiful dresses inspire, whose de- 
light in dressing themselves is really only a pathetic sort of 
intimation to the world that if they were not well dressed, 
they would have nothing on which to found their claim for 
consideration, are as different as possible from the women, of 
whom, also, there are not a few, whose insatiable vanity per- 
suades them that universal admiration would be their due even 
if they had no adventitious attractions at all. That which 
isalmost a cry for help in escaping from their own self-distrust 
in some, is an imperious demand for a tribute of legitimate 
wonder and deference in others. That is the kind of vanity 
which it takes a great superfiuity of beauty or wit or genius 
to excuse or even palliate; and yet superficially it is often con- 
founded with the much more amiable eagerness to merit a 
good opinion which the candidates hardly expect, and for 
which, if gained, they are heartily grateful. Some of 
the most humble men whom the world has ever known 
have been vain in the sense of desiring to merit a good 
opinion which they themselves hardly entertained of them- 
selves ;—Cowper and Charles Lamb, for instance, were full 
of an innocent vanity of this kind, a hesitating hope that 
they might manage to win an esteem which was beyond their 
real deserts. But the truly irritating kind of vanity is that 
which fumes and rages against the world for not according to 
those who feel it the admiration which they themselves enter- 
tain for themselves, and which nevertheless they cannot con- 
quer from others. Such, we suspect, was poor Haydon’s 
vanity, which ended in suicide. Compared with that, the 
vanity which hopes to extort admiration by costly costume, 
though it is pathetic enough, and may sometimes result in the 
most criminal extravagance, is a superficial quality which may 
very well disappear, leaving behind it an almost excessive 
lowliness of heart, a true religious humility. 





“CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME.” 

PHILANTHROPIC controversy of long standing has 

this week “descended into the streets ” in a rather odd 

way. The Greek island of Zante has, within the last fort- 
night, been devastated by a series of earthquake-shocks, which 
have destroyed the villages, and reduced their inhabitants, 
who live chiefly in small wooden houses, to temporary ruin. 
There was even a want of bread, and the islanders were deeply 
grateful for the supplies brought them by two English 
steamers, one of them belonging to a Submarine Telegraph 
Company. The news of any disaster anywhere in the world 
is, of course, transmitted at once to this country; and the 
Mayor of Liverpool, moved either by compassion, or by some 
connection with the trade of Zante, called a meeting to con- 
sider whether a subscription could not be raised for the 
stricken island. Thereupon, the unemployed of Liverpool 
revolted, assembled in crowds, broke in upon the meeting, 
and demanded, in more or less threatening terms, to 
know why subscriptions should be sent to Zante, while the 
citizens of Liverpool were go near starvation. The Mayor, 
undaunted, remonstrated with the rioters, and, urged by the 
police, or, according to another account, convinced by 
argument, they withdrew; and the subscription will, we pre- 
sume, be sent to the unfortunate islanders. That the unem- 
ployed were wrong in their action will, we suppose, be ad- 
mitted on all hands, because they tried, in fact if not in 
appearance, to blackmail worthy people for being charitable; 
but whether they were wrong in their theory will, we fancy, 
be rather warmly disputed. A considerable section of the 
philanthropic have always maintained, sometimes with great 
acerbity, that benevolence to foreigners was an entire mis- 
take, that sufferers at home needed all that could be col- 
lected, or, at all events, that would be collected, and that to 
collect money for sufferers abroad while so many suffered at 
home was to yield not to a charitable impulse, but to a 
diseased kind of sentimentality,—that which requires in all 
objects of benevolence something of the picturesque. Greeks 
in kilts or Negroes in naked majesty, it is said, are more 
attractive than wretched men in patched fustians and with 
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unshaven beards. Charles Dickens, we believe, held this idea 
so strongly that he almost hated benevolence shown to men at 
a distance from Europe, and it was, we know, one of the 
highest of all the obstacles over which the collectors for 
foreign missions once had to clamber. There are plenty of 
heathens at home, they were told, and those who used that 
argument proved impervious to persuasion. They have, too, 
when they are sincere, a primd-facie case in their favour. Our 
“ neighbours ” clearly have the first claim, or the whole idea of 
a community goes to pieces; and it may reasonably be argued 
that our neighbours are those who are nearest to us, or at least 
are those with the nearest personal ties. This is universally 
acknowledged in practice as regards family claims; it seems to 
be justified by the text condemning the man who neglects his 
own household as worse than an infidel; and it is a little hard 
to answer when the plea is extended to our fellow-citizens. 
The unemployed, when they are really such, and not merely 
the unemployable, are closer to us than the inhabitants either 
of Zante or any other foreign place; and the needy of Liver- 
pool, though in error as to their method, were, it will be 
alleged, as to their main contention, in the right. 


That seems simple, and will be accepted by half our readers 
as final; and yet there must be a flaw in the argument some- 
where, for it is entirely at variance with a vast body of 
experience. If there is a fact of which philanthropic collectors 
are certain, it is that those who plead the superior claims of 
kinship or citizenship or neighbourhood rarely give to any 
object whatever; that, in fact, the restriction of benevolence 
within a circle which of necessity continually draw in, ends 
in a singularly hard, because apparently reasonable, form of 
selfishness. The people who will give for Zante, are the people 
who will feed the hungry at home; the men who open their 
cheque-books for foreign missions, are the men on whose 
shoulders the burden of the home missions also rests. The 
number who will give, except under importunity, or for a 
special and non-recurrent object, is strangely limited at the 
best of times, the mighty charities of England being 
dependent, to an astounding degree, upon a very few 
thousand families,—families, mind, not individuals, bene- 
volence being as strong a family peculiarity as longevity or 
liability to tubercular disease—and scarcely any of them limit 
their benevolence to objects within their own personal ken. 
They are moved, in fact, by the idea of need, not by 
the idea of relationship; and if they are inhabitants 
of Liverpool, respond to an appeal for Zante just as 
readily as to an appeal for Everton. It is an emotion which 
governs them, not the sense of a fact; and probably the 
emotion is the stronger, because of a certain distance in the 
object of benevolence. The imagination is more excited, and 
imagination has much to do with benevolence,—the unimagi- 
native, who cannot realise unseen need, rarely giving, unless 
they perceive some special duty, or have been trained, as is 
the case in many Quaker families, to consider the refusal of 
an appeal as almost necessarily a development of unrighteous 
selfishness. The habit of considering always the near- 
ness of a claim dries the heart up; the value of pro- 
pinquity comes to seem greater than ever, until at last 
the only object of just solicitude is found to be oneself. 
* Your sermon on charity touched me greatly,” said Elwes, 
the miser-millionaire, to a clergyman. “I almost determined 
to turn beggar.” He had drawn in his thoughts from foreign 
duty, until he had become in his,own eyes the supremely in- 
teresting object even for others’ charity. Though they have 
far more excuse, that is precisely the position of the Liverpool 
unemployed, and, curiously enough, their error is recognised, 
doubtless as a result of long experience, by the whole 
fraternity of professional beggars. These are probably the 
most selfish of human kind, and one would fancy they would, 
when they discovered a liberal giver, strive their utmost 
to keep him to themselves. Long cadging, however, has 
taught them a deeper wisdom. They know that benevolence 
proceeds from a habit of mind, and not from favour for 
individuals, and they carefully warn each other by marks 
on gates and doorsteps where liberality may be expected 
with a certain assurance. It is only when the poor are not 
experienced in begging that they are bitterly jealous of the 
assistance given to each other; and even then the motive is 
probably not so much the ordinary desire to monopolise 
favours, as that jealousy of rank in suffering which you will 
see among invalids of every grade in the social scale. There 





are those among the poor to whom their poverty is a sort of 
chair of state. 

We wonder whether selfishness increases or decreases 
among the poor. We rather think the former is the case, and 
is due, first, to an increasing consciousness which exaggerates 
self-pity into a disease; and, secondly, to the perfectly mar- 
vellous development of pity for poverty as the most hopeless 
of all misfortunes. Formerly, the lame, the maimed, and the 
blind were, asin Biblical times, and in the East still, the grand 
objects of charity ; but now it is always the very poor, so that a 
hospital may appeal in vain where a paper describing a street- 
full of pecuniary want will instantly elicit a response. The 
poor are still wondrously kind to one another, but we fancy 
they take aid with less gratitude and more of a sense of right 
than they did. Certainly their advocates demand it for them 
with much more of that tone, and with much more forgetful- 
ness that involuntary charity is not a virtue at all, but only 
a form of submissiveness to extortion. “God loveth a cheerful 
giver,”—not the man who has been slanged by evening papers 
into an unwilling gift, paid, in fact, as a kind of ransom from 
obloquy or importunity. It is certain, too, that the bitter dis- 
like for foreign poverty increases; that the starving, if they 
are foreigners driven here by stress of poverty, are regarded 
with angry antipathy ; and that there is more of a demand that 
charity should begin and end at home. The new feeling is par- 
ticularly marked in America, where the “asylum of the uni- 
verse” idea, so long cherished, is now a subject not only of 
rebuke but ridicule ; and it is developing itself strongly also 
among ourselves. We donot say there is not some reason for it, 
though, as a matter of fact, we in England owe much to suc- 
cessive immigrations of swarms of “foreign paupers,” who 
in at least two instances, were maintained for years out of 
public and private charity, and repaid us, in their commercial 
success, more than a pound for a penny; but it will be rather 
an odd commentary on the vital power of the new worship of 
Love, vice Duty dethroned, if every country is compelled, 
by foreign threats and menaces, to keep its own poor 
cooped up within its own confines. The motto at the head 
of our article is clearly becoming law, as far as_ inter- 
national relations are concerned; and we cannot but fear 
that, as in the case of domestic charity, we may have to 
learn that logic and experience are by no means agreed. We 
doubt, with all collectors for philanthropic work, whether 
the trade-union which is most savage against “ blacklegs ” is 
the kindest to its own members, or whether the nation which 
most rigorously excludes “ pauper aliens” will be the one most 
distinguished for charity to its own children. There isa hard- 
ness which grows on the heart, when sympathy is, as it were, 
driven in; and we fancy that “excluders,” like those who boy- 
cott the Russian Jews of Whitechapel, or are ready to riot 
in Liverpool because money is sent to Zante to soften the 
effects of an earthquake, will find in the end that that hard- 
ness is unfavourable to their hopes of kindly forgiveness and 
support. 





THE LION-HOUSE AT THE ZOO. 
[Hic habitant leones.”—Old Map of Central Africa. ] 

EW public characters are “at home” to visitors during 

so many hours of the day as the inmates of the lion- 
house at the Zoo; who might with justice enter a protest 
against the incivility of the public, which insists on taking the 
notice that “The lions will be fed at 3 o’clock,” as a pressing 
invitation to be spectators of their manfiers at meal-times. 
Even the hardened African traveller has been known to wince 
under the sustained criticism of his black fellow-creatures 
upon his manner of taking his food; and the beasts that 
were born to rule in the jungles and deserts of an uncivilised 
world may well complain of a judgment passed on their 
advance in manners based upon the daily appeal to their 
primitive instincts. Yet the economy of the lion-house so 
far differs from the ordinary life of the other inmates of the 
Zoo that, for an undiscerning public which wants excitement 
and has no time for observation, there is every inducement to 
confine its visits to a particular hour. The cattle-sheds, the 
antelope-house, the monkey-palace, or the aviaries, present 
much the same appearance at any time in the day. The 
pleasant round of comfort—eating, drinking, playing, or 
sleeping—goes on without variety or long cessation. But the 
life of the great carnivora is ordered differently, and with 
greater exactness. In the morning, in the lion-house, all is 
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quiet. The animals are resting or sleeping, and the only 
visitors are artists or photographers, whom the lions 
“oblige” with a sitting at a cheaper rate than any professional 
models in the trade. We wonder in how many characters 
the old Nubian lion, ‘Duke,’ has appeared? He has striven 
with Hercules, carried Una, been vanquished by Samson, and 
shot by Nimrod. He has roared at Daniel, and eaten martyrs 
innumerable; and now that his grand old body is shrunk, 
his eye dim, and his roar diminished to a poor old lion’s plea 
for an early bone, he still lives on canvas to entertain 
Androcles in his den, or dies, the last of his race, in the 
desert cavern of some artist’s fancy. Doubtless life is easier 
to the old lion than if left to the cruel end which Nature 
reserves for the last days of the noblest of beasts. But we 
could wish that some benevolent fund were opened to give 
him the food he loves best in his last days, and that Mr. Briton 
Riviere would paint him as he is,—while the great black mane 
still hangs like a robe upon his shoulders, and the stiffened 
limbs still give support to the shrunken yet majestic frame. 

“Ars longa, vita brevis” is, perhaps, a saying which would 
appeal to the hungry lions equally with the artistic visitors 
to the Zoo, as feeding-time approaches. At 2 o’clock a.m, the 
animals awake, stretch themselves, and yawn, showing the 
width of their enormous jaws, and rows of gleaming teeth. The 
public grows interested, and the artists desponding. Even the 
little lad in knickerbockers, the work on whose easel suggests 
the story of Michael Angelo’s first essay in sculpture, drops 
his brushes and runs to the steps at the back to watch his 
sitters in action. Then follows the mauvais quart Vheure 
before dinner, —in this case unduly protracted. All the beanti- 
ful, lithe creatures, pacing ceaselessly to and fro, noiseless as 
ghosts, seem to be performing a kind of “ grand chain,” which 
becomes faster and faster as their impatience and hunger in- 
crease. As the howling of the wolves in their distant cages 
is heard by the lions, excitement breaks beyond control, and 
the roars of the hungry beasts only cease as the truck of food 
is emptied. Asa spectacle, the sight has a certain interest. 
But except for those whose imagination can picture no 
ther side of animal life in daily contact with man, it 
is, perhaps, the worst moment to select in order to ap- 
preciate the real character of those most friendly beasts, the 
lions and tigers at the Zoo. In the early morning hours, 
when their “ sitting-rooms ” have been duly swept and strewn 
with fresh sawdust, and their toilet-—which is always com- 
pleted in their sleeping-chambers—is finished, the iron 
doors are opened, and the owners of the different cages come 
leisurely out to greet the day, each in its humour as the 
night’s sleep or natural temper dictates. On the last occa- 
sion on which the writer waited on the tigers’ levée, it was 
evident that some disagreement had marked the morning 
hours. The tigress from Hyderabad came out with a rush, 
and greeted the world with a most forbidding growl. She 
then stood erect, like a disturbed cat, switching her tail to 
and fro, and after examining every corner of the cage, sum- 
moned her mate with a discontented roar. The tiger then 
stalked out, and endeavoured to soothe his partner with some 
commonplace caress, which apparently soothed her ruffled 
nerves, for after sharpening her claws upon the floor, she lay 
down, and, rolling over on her back, with paws folded on her 
breast, and mouth half-open, went most contentedly to sleep. 
The pair of tiger-cubs in the next cage were still sleeping the 
Jong sleep of youth, one making a pillow of the other's 
shoulder. Tigers, it may be observed, do not sleep like cats, 
but resemble in all their attitudes of repose the luxurious 
dangour of some petted house-dog, constantly rolling over on 
their backs, and sticking up their paws, with heads upon one 
side, and eyes half-opened. This pair of cubs, now some two 
years old, are the youngest inhabitants of the house, having 
been presented by the Maharance of Odeypore in 1892. Both 
eubs, when called by the keeper, can be stroked and petted 
like cats. But no tiger which has yet lived in Regent’s Park 
has been so completely tamed as their neighbour from 
Turkestan. Taking into account the hardships endured 
by a wild animal in its transport from the distant steppes of 
Central Asia, across the Caspian Sea, thence by rail to the 
uxine, and finally by ship to England, it is difficult to main- 
tain the belief in the “innate ferocity” of the tiger after 
making the acquaintance of ‘Warsaw.’ When he was first 
bought by an English officer, who discovered him in a cage 
waiting for a purchaser on the Eastern shore of the Caspian 





Sea, the tiger was already an adept at “tricks.” He would 
pick up and pour over his head a basin of water, and was as 
tame as a poodle. The animal remembered and recognised his 
first owner long after he had found a resting-place at the Zoo, 
though not at so long an interval as that after which the lion 
in the Tower showed its affection for its old keeper. This 
lion, which a certain Mr. Archer, employed at the Court of 
Morocco, “ had brought up like a puppy-dog, having it to lie 
on his bed, until he grew as great as a mastiff, and no dog 
could be more gentle to those he knew,” was sent to the 
Tower, where, a'ter an interval of seven years, he recognised 
one John Bull, a servant of his master, who, according to 
Captain John Smith, “ went with divers of his friends to see 
the lions, not knowing that his old friend was there. Yet 
this rare beast smelt him before he saw him, whining, 
groaning, and tumbling with such an expression of ac- 
quaintance, that, being informed by the keepers how he 
came, Bull so prevailed that the keepers opened the grate, 
and Bull went in. But no dog could fawn more on his 
master than the lion on him, licking his feet and hands, 
and tumbling to and fro, to the wonder of all the beholders. 
Bull was quite satisfied with this recognition, and managed 
to get out of the grate; but when the lion saw his friend 
gone, no beast, by bellowing, roaring, scratching, and how!'- 
ing, could express more rage and sorrow; neither would 
he either eat or drink for four whole days afterwards.” 
‘Warsaw’s ’ affections have not been put to so severe a test ; 
but his forbearance may be judged from the fact that he will 
allow his paws to be pulled out between the bars, and his toes 
to be examined, to see whether his nails want cutting. ‘ Jack,’ 
the Indian tiger, rivals ‘ Warsaw’s’ good temper, and sur- 
passes him in beauty. He shares, with the young Sokoto 
lion, the place of honour as the finest creature in the Gardens. 
When he arrived, in 1888, as a five-months’-old cub, he was 
led by a collar and chain like a big dog, and for some time was 
led to and from his cage by the keepers with no other pre- 
caution, until his reluctance to be shut up, when he preferred 
to walk at large, led to his permanent imprisonment. A tiger- 
cub from China, which arrived recently in the Gardens, was 
not less tame, rubbing its cheeks against the keeper’s hand, 
purring and setting up its tail like a friendly cat. This cub has 
lost its coat, owingjto the hardships it endured before arriving 
at the Zoo, and lives in private apartments at the back of the 
house ; but the fur is now growing, and before long it will 
take its place among those of its kind who are already in- 
troduced to London society. Death has left more than one 
gap among the old inhabitants of the house, and two at least 
will be replaced with difficulty. The rare snow-leopard from 
Thibet did not long survive its arrival; one of the pumas has 
died, and its mate is as yet unconsolable; while the old 
jaguar from Corrientes, most richly coloured and picturesque 
of all the great cats, is also missing from the ranks. But not 
even at Amsterdam, the head-quarters of the “lion trade” in 
Europe, is there such a gathering of the great felide as in the 
Society’s Gardens in Regent Park. 


ESPIONNAGE AS A PROFESSION. 

NOR once we do not regret that we are compelled to use a 
French word for lack of an English equivalent. The 
profession of the spy has been hitherto so little known in 
England that there is no English word to express a business 
which is described, if we remember rightly, in the dictionary 
of the French Academy as, le métier d’espion, métier infame. 
And if the Frenchman thought that the spy and his business 
were infamous, they seemed doubly infamous to the English- 
man. In spite of his abhorrence, the Frenchman was not un- 
frequently wont to make use of this infamous tool, and, at 
least, made the profession a possible and even a recognised 
one in bis country; whereas the Englishman used to testify 
to his disgust by utterly refusing either to recognise or to 
make use of a business which he loathed. We speak, of 
course, of the private individual, for the Government, less 
able to choose its weapons in its war upon crime and con- 
spiracy, can hardly be taken into account. With regard, then, 
to our private life, we think we may fairly say that the spy 
himself was considered as a thing so contemptible as to be 
almost outside the pale of humanity, and that the man who 
used a spy was thought to use a weapon so base and so vile 
as to forfeit his own claim to the honourable consideration 
of his fellow-men. It is true that the profession of the spy was 
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not unknown among us. There existed, even many years ago, 
in London an establishment known as somebody’s “ Private 
Inquiry Office,” where spies could be obtained to unravel the 
secrets of domestic life; but the establishment, we believe, 
was almost unique of its kind, and could hardly be said to 
have obtained any real recognition on the part of society at 
large. To-day, however, the case seems somewhat altered. 
One has only to glance down the advertisement-sheet of more 
than one morning paper to find not one but a dozen advertise- 
ments of Private Detective Offices, where spies are provided 
for any purpose that their patrons may require. Whence 
we draw the natural inference that this plentiful supply has 
grown up in response to a corresponding demand, and that 
English people have so far overcome their disgust for the 
métier infame as to make a fairly extensive use of it in the 
relations of their private life. The idea suggested is not 
a pleasant one. We have always, as a nation, prided our- 
selves upon a certain English quality of openness and straight- 
forwardness which utterly disdained to seek any end, however 
desirable, by underhand and secret ways. We have also 
sedulously fostered the idea that the action of spying, even 
upon those whom we suspect of wrong-doing, is a mean and 
cowardly one; from his earliest childhood the English school- 
boy is taught to hate and despise those that practise it. If 
we have brought ourselves to tolerate this practice so far that 
it has actually grown into a flourishing profession amongst us, 
then has our national character itself suffered a very con- 
siderable change. 


The growth of this profession has been brought home to 
us by arecent publication in an evening contemporary. A 
private detective office in London was reported to have sent 
out an extraordinary number of detectives—as they doubtless 
prefer to be called—for employment at the Chicago Exhibition, 
and our contemporary had interviewed the chief of the office 
upon the subject. The number of detectives actually likely 
to be employed on this occasion proved to be very much 
smaller than was at first reported; but, for all that, they 
were sufficiently numerous to prove a fairly large demand for 
their services. In other respects, however, the account that 
this gentleman gave of his business was of interest, though 
the interest was not always of a pleasant kind. He suggested 
that a use for his men would be found by financiers and 
business-men, who might require secret agents, “ working in 
business transactions,—finding out market secrets, inventions, 
watching what speculators are doing, and that sort of thing; ” 
and he assured his hearers that “ that sort of thing is becoming 
much more general in England.” We are sorry to hear it, 
for the credit of English commerce. Most of them, he 
admitted, would do “private work,—social matters needing 
investigation, and things of that sort.” “ That sort of thing,” 
and “things of that sort,” are somewhat indefinite expres- 
sions; nevertheless, under the circumstances, they are quite 
definite enough. Our imagination is equal to the task of 
filling in the blank, though it is hardly equal to our distaste 
for the blank when filled in. Among other curious state- 
ments made by the chief of this office was one to the effect 
that at the General Election of 1886 he had some seven 
hundred men scattered all over the country, “ seeing that the 
work of organisation was being carried out properly, and 
watching both friends and opponents of the people who em- 
ployed them.” What a pleasant picture of the seamy side of 
English political life! One can imagine a candidate here and 
there being compelled to adopt some similar means for his 
protection; but seven hundred men from a single office! Why 
there could hardly have been one constituency that was un- 
watched. When he comes to the personnel of his staff, the 
principal of this establishment is still more interesting. “I 
have been speaking all along of ‘men,’” he says, “ but you 
must not imagine that our staff consists only of men. Asa 
matter of fact, we employ very few, except as managers or 
superintendents. Most of the members of the staff are women, 
boys, and girls, of from twenty to twenty-two years of age. 
Young women and boys may eat sweets or apples all day, but 
they don’t get drunk and ‘blab’ about their business. They 
have a very good time, you know,—not much to do but play 
draughts or dominoes, walk about, and have plenty of amuse- 
ment; but if there is anything to be found out on any 
subject, they are certain to worm it out somehow.” Un- 
fortunate boys and girls!—with not much to do but walk 





about, have plenty of amusement, and worm out the secret | 





somehow or other! That, all things considered, is almost 
the most disagreeable feature of the whole business. What 
happens, we wonder, to these boys and girls in after- 
life, when they grow too old for sweets and apples? Do they 
take to drink and blab secrets? If they did, their experience. 
in life would be their best excuse. Of all the unhealthy trades 
of which we have been told lately, this appears to us to be 
quite the most unwholesome. For, let it be remembered that 
people do not employ private spies for the detection of ordinary 
crimes against society. When a man reasonably suspects that 
he is being wronged in a matter in which the law will give 
him redress or protection, he has no difficulty in getting the 
assistance of constituted authorities to aid him in the detec.. 
tion of the wrong-doer. He must have some ulterior motive 
for employing his own spies at his own expense; and very 
little reflection on the possible cases in which he may employ 
them will show that his motive can rarely be a laudable one. It 
is absurd to maintain that this army of private detectives only 
carry on a war against wrong-doing. The methods of the official 
detective must of necessity be restricted by the law; those of the 
unofficial amateur need know no such restriction, and that is. 
presumably one reason for employing him. Another reason for 
regretting his employment, is the chance that his agents may 
manufacture rather than disclose facts for the use of his em- 
ployer. The temptation which sometimes presses on the police, 
must be great on private detectives. Indeed, of all the uses to 
which the professional spy may be put, perhaps the least repre- 
hensible outside the rare cases where he is preferred to theofficial 
detective, is that of obtaining knowledge for his employer 
which the latter has no legal right to possess; and even that 
is a use which can hardly commend itself toa scrupulous man. 

As long as the spy helps to wage war on behalf of honesty 
against dishonesty or crime, there is, of course, much to be 
said for his existence; though, at its best, his profession is 
but a sorry one. Hven the spy in actual warfare, or such a 
man as Major Le Caron, who daily carried his life in his hand, 
and played the part for a perfectly legitimate purpose, 
though he must naturally earn our respect and gratitude, 
somehow fails to enlist our sympathy in his courageous and 
self-sacrificing career. But aman who plays the spy for hire 
—we except, of course, the official detective—and who braves 
no risk nor danger in his trade, fails even to enlist our 
respect,—not to put it too strongly. And we cannot but 
think that this feeling is not nearly so generally shared to- 
day as it used to be. There has been of late a noticeable 
tendency to glorify the detective’s trade, and invest it with an 
air of romance. No one would he unwilling to recognise the 
utility of the detective and the able industry that he often 
shows in his discovery of crime and criminals, or even, 
for the matter of that, to accord to him a certain measure 
of admiration; still, that is hardly a reason for making 
him a hero of romance. It is quite possible that one of 
the results of this strange taste for detective stories has 
been the blunting of our former sentiments upon certain 
nice points of honour, and that we no longer feel the same 
shrinking dislike of methods which cannot be scrupulously 
chivalrous. If that is the case, and if we are more inclined 
than we were wont to be, to think that all is fair in love and 
warfare—to use a very hackneyed proverb without any special 
significance—then we certainly think the change is one that 
is much to be regretted. 


+ 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


IRISH AND CONTINENTAL CLERICALISM. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Srr,—During the debate on clerical intimidation in Ireland 
on February 10th, Mr. John Morley, correcting Sir Henry 
James, said:—“ My point was that we need have no fear of 
the action of the [Irish] priests, if one may judge from 
analogy and precedent in the European Catholic countries.” 
The hypothetical form in which Mr. Morley put this doubtless 
plausible argument suggests that he has not much confidence 
init. The idea rests, I conceive, at the very root of the Non- 
conformist delusion about Home-rule. The only way, wrote 
the Rev. Page Hopps, in the Times some months ago, to 
destroy the political power of the priests in Ireland, is to 
increase the political power of the people. If the Irish 
priests thought that Home-rule would diminish their in- 
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fluence, it is needless to say that they would be Unionists 
to a man. They are, I conceive, Home-rulers because 
they desire to get the government of the country into 
their hands, and so prevent the growth of that Liberalism 
which their Church has so much reason to dread. The 
truth seems to me to be that the leavening spirit of the great 
French Revolution never touched Catholic Ireland, and that 
any argument concerning Home-rule, drawn from the analogy 
of Continental countries over which that spirit passed like a 
consuming and yet vivifying flame, is utterly worthless. To 
this exemption the Irish priest, like the Quebec priest, owes 
his exceptional power over his people; and, like the Quebec 
priest, he looks to Home-rule to confirm and extend it. The 
Union enormously increased the power of the Irish priests ; 
hence, in 1800, they were all Unionists. A subordinate Par- 
liament on College Green would augment and secure their 
power; hence they are now all Home-rulers. To their minds, 
their country is only an appendage of their Church. I can 
conceive a form of Home-rule which might, perhaps, benefit 
Treland without endangering Great Britan, but it would not 
be a Parliamentary form.—I an, Sir, &ce., E. D. 





MR. COBB’S GRIEVANCES. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SpECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Cobb ought to sue the Railway Company for 
damages on account of over-crowding his carriage, without 
any reference to non-assistance. Jury will give him plenty. 
—I am, Sir, &e., JOHN VALLANCEY. 
Rosliston Vicarage, Burton-on-Trent, February 15th. 





THE CHANGE IN PRONUNCIATION. 

[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Allow me to supplement “ W. H.-B.’s” letter on “The 
Change in Pronunciation,” in the Spectator of February 11th. 
In 1851, being in the company of the late Mr. Maltby, who 
succeeded Porson as Librarian of the London Institution, I 
was told by that gentleman, then in his eighty-eighth year, 
that in his young days London was pronounced “ Lunnon” 
even by such men as C. J. Fox and Richard Cumberland, and 
that our present pronunciation of it. would then have been 
regarded as the affectation of a boarding-school miss. Also, 
that “balcony ” retained its Italian accent, and that the “x” 
in “ Bordeaux ” was sounded, with the same disregard to its 
native pronunciation as that with which we now treat “ Paris ” 
and “ Calais.” 

Iam inclined to believe that the word “ oblige ” was pro- 
nounced “obleege ” till the end of last century, for many old 
ladies, in my youth, in the place of “ thank you,” or of the 
still more modern “thanks,” would say “much obleeged” 
(bien obligée). Pope, in his “ Essay on Man,” makes “ barrier ” 
rhyme with “near.” I find in Richardson’s Dictionary a 
passage from Lydgate, in which the form “barrere ” appears. 
Ican myself recollect the shifting of the accent in “ diocesan.” 
Fifty years ago, it was a word rarely on the lips of a layman, 
and then only as a substantive with the accent on the third 
syllable; but when it came into common use as an adjective, 
it followed the genius of our language in throwing its accent 
back. When I was an undergraduate, ‘ Conservator” was 
pronounced as in Latin; but the other day I heard a Cam- 
bridge man speaking of the “ Consérvators of the Cam.”—I 
am, Sir, &e., J. R. 


(To tHe Epirox OF THE “ SPECTATOR,” } 
S1r,—It has always seemed to me that too much stress is laid 
upon the accuracy of the rhymes in Pope, and too rigid con- 
clusions drawn from this as to the pronunciation of his day. 
Every schoolboy has been taught that “tea” was pronounced 
in Pope’s day like the French “ thé,” because of the rhyme,— 
Bib eRneng “Great Anna! whom three realms obey, 
Would sometimes counsel take—and sometimes tea.” 
But not every schoolboy is told (because it might somewhat 
invalidate the conclusion just drawn for him) that in “ The 
Basset Table,” line 112, Pope wrote,— 
“The snuff-box to Cordelia I decree ; 
Now leave complaining and begin your tea.” 
And in line 27,— 
“Tell, tell your griefs, attentive will I stay, 
Though time is precious and I want some tea.” 
In face of this variation, would it be safe to argue that 








“spoiled” was always pronounced “spiled,” because Pope 
wrote in his “ Epilogue to the Satires,” lines 38, 39,— 


** Down, down, proud Satire, though a realm be spoiled, 
Arraign no mightier thief than wretched Wild.” 


It seems to me, not.—I am, Sir, &c., G.-0.'%, 








BOOKS. 


ee 


A SCOTTISH PEPYS.* 

Tuis is perhaps the most important—certainly it is the most 
interesting—book relating to the history of Scotland which 
has recently seen the light. It is interesting and important 
on account of the period which it covers, but also, and toa 
still greater extent, in virtue of the character of the chief 
personage who figures in it. It is the autobiography of Sir 
John Clerk, second Baronet of Penicuik, and the great- 
grandson of William Drummond of Hawthornden. When 
the fact is noted that his life lasted from 1676 to 1755, and 
that he was one of the Scotch Commissioners for the Union, it 
may readily be believed that he has much to say of perhaps the 
most remarkable event in the history of his country since the 
Battle of Bannockburn. Sir John Clerk’s capable and pains- 
taking editor describes this book as “a vivid and reliable 
picture of the daily life of a cultured Scottish gentleman of 
the first half of the eighteenth century.” Sir John was some- 
thing more, however, than merely such “a cultured Scottish 
gentleman.” He had the keen, observant eye, some of the best 
characteristics, and one or two of the weaknesses of Samuel 
Pepys. He had, of course, more reserve, more pawkiness, as 
became a Scotchman, but yet he could on occasions be com- 
municative, and he seems to have taken a positive delight in 
analysing and describing his emotions. Even Pepys could 
not have prattled more agreeably of his own decline in health 
than thus :— 

“This year my health began to decline considerably, though 
still without any formed sickness; particularly in 1752 I began 
to feel a languor, and a kind of satietas vite, so that I may say, 
as J. Cesar did, Emori nolle sed de vita nihil curo. In the mean- 
time, I shall wait God’s time with patience and submission.” 
Infinitely more Pepysian, however, is Clerk’s reference to the 
circumstances which led up to his second marriage. His 
father and friends insisted that he should marry again, to 
secure an heir. So— 

“T, to comply with their wishes, led my thoughts in an overly 
way upon two Ladies. One was a young Lady of great Quality, 
and consequently most improper for my circumstances, as my 
Father had settled a good part of his Estate on the son I had by 
my late wife. The other was a light-headed Beauty, and conse- 
quently as improper for me as the other. My Father happened to 
be averse to both these projects, wherefor I prevailed very easily 
with myself to drop them; and, indeed, I found afterwards that 
both the Ladies who touched my fancy at that time had made me 
very unhappy, for one of them proved a very bad Woman, and the 
other very little better, but their names I here burry in silence.” 
The mild malice here is not only Pepysian, but almost Peck- 
sniffian, for there seems to be very little doubt that one of the 
ladies, whose character is thus almost innuendoed away, was 
Susanna Kennedy, who, as Countess of Eglintoun, ruled 
Edinburgh society for many a year, and whom Clerk himself 
presented with a flute, in which was concealed a copy of verses 
beginning— 

«“ Harmonious pipe, I languish for thy bliss, 
When pressed to Silvia’s lips with gentle kiss.” 

Clerk surpasses not only Pepys, but even Goethe, in de- 
liberate introspection. When he passed the limit of three 
score and ten, he took a physical inventory of himself, and 
records such minute facts as these :— 

“T never choised to drink, so that I have not been any way 
intoxicated above twice at most these 40 years...... I never 
had the Tooth-ach, except once for 2 Houres in a very frosty day. 
And en this account, I never had a loose tooth till I was near 50 
years of Age; however, these pins of my Earthly Tabernacle 
began at last to loosen and decay, so that now, near my Age of 72, 
I have but 3 or 4 in my head.” 

Clerk’s self-analysis extended to his character :— 

“ As to my Habits of piety and vertue, I leave them to others, 
only I may honestly affirm that, as 1 was never greedy of money, 
I have been so far from wronging any body that I have often 





* Memoirs of the Life of Sir John Clerk of Penicuik, Baronet, Baron of the 
Exchequer. Extracted by himself from his own Jowrnals, 1676-1755. Edited from 





the Manuscripts in Penicuik House, with an Introduction and Notes, by John 
M. Gray, F.S.A.Scot. Edinbargh: Printed at the University Press by T, and A. 
Constable, for the scottish History Society, 1892. 
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abatted my just rights to purchess peace of mind and an honest 
character. I have likeways, I thank God, had great inclinations 
to charity, agreeable to my abilities and the care I thought my- 
self oblidged to take of a very large Family of children. I have 
maintained many poor families and many poor workmen, which I 
thought was one of the best ways of being charitable.” 

There is one form of charity, however, which does not seem to 
have specially occurred to Clerk,—that in virtue of which 
the right hand is kept in ignorance of the doings of the left. 

But Sir John Clerk, of Penicuik, was something more 
than a mere Pepys, or even a combination of Pepys and 
Jonathan Oldbuck. He was one of the ablest, or at least 
astutest, Scotchmen of his time. His early training, of 
which he gives most ample details, indicates how young 
Scotchmen of the seventeenth century were moulded into 
citizens of the world. Born on February 8th, 1676, he was 
educated in the first instance in the parish school of Penicuik, 
and then in Glasgow University. At the age of eighteen, he 
went to Leyden, ostensibly to study law. But he appears to 
have been attracted quite as much by music and Roman 
antiquities as by law, and he made the friendship of Boer- 
have, the eminent physician. From Holland, young Clerk 
proceeded to Rome, meeting by the way with sundry adven- 
tures, which—notably one with a young Spanish woman— 
would have delighted the soul of Pepys. The society of 
Rome gave him a hearty welcome, and, in Florence, the Grand 
Duke Cosmo of the time appointed him a Gentleman of the 
Bedchamber. He returned to Scotland in the last year of 
the seventeenth century, married Lady Margaret Stair, 
the eldest daughter of the then Earl of Galloway, and 
through her brother, and still more her cousin, the celebrated 
and influential James, second Duke of Queensberry, obtained 
a position in the public life of the country. He was elected 
member for the Burgh of Whithorn, and sat as its repre- 
sentative in the Scottish Parliament from 1702 till the Union, 
and after that in the British Parliament itself. Through the 
influence of the Duke of Queensberry, of whom—considering 
the reputation he has hitherto had—it is rather pleasant to 
learn that he wes “a very friendly affable man,” he was ap- 
pointed a member of a commission chosen in 1703, to inquire 
into the public accounts and national debt of Scotland. Two 
years later, he was nominated, against his will, member of 
the council chosen to inquire into the trade and commerce of 
the country. Finally, and while still barely thirty, he was 
nominated one of the four Commissioners appointed to confer 
daily with an equal number of Englishmen with a view to 
negotiating a Union between the two countries. A keen and 
successful man of business, Clerk cannot help relapsing once 
more into the Scottish Pepys when he tells of his official 
interviews with Queen Anne. In the history of this period, 
there is no more realistic picture of the poor Queen than this :— 

‘‘Her Majesty was labouring under a fit of the gout, and in 
extream pain and agony, and on this occasion everything about 
her was much in the same disorder as about the meanest of her 
subjects. Her face, which was red and spotted, was rendered 
something frightful hy her negligent dress, and the foot affected 
was tied up with a pultis and some nasty bandages. I was much 
affected at this sight, and the more when she had occasion to men- 
tion her people of Scotland, which she did frequently to the Duke. 
What are you, poor mean-like Mortal, thought I, who talks in the 
style of a Soveraign! Nature seems to be inverted when a poor 
infirm Woman becomes one of the Rulers of the World; but, as 
Tacitus observes, it is not the first time that Women have 
governed in Britain, and indeed they have sometimes done this to 
better purpose than the Men.” 

From the more seriously historical point of view, Clerk’s Me- 
moirs are of great interest, as showing the condition of parties 
in the Scottish Parliament while the Union was under debate, 
—they “rubb’d upon one another, and with great severity, so 
that we were often in the form of a Polish diet, with our swords 
in our hands, or at least our hands at our swords;” and as 
throwing light on the “ grand points debated,” such as whether 
the Union should be federal or incorporating. In these days, 
when, in some Scotch quarters ‘“ Home-rule all round” is 
being advocated, it is curiously interesting to note that 
“ridiculous and impracticable” was the verdict passed upon 
the idea of a Federal Union by “all the Scots Commissioners 
toa man.” After the Union was accomplished, Clerk was 
appointed one of the five Scotch Barons of the Exchequer, 
presiding over the Court in the absence of the Chief Baron. 
After this, he ceased “for the most part to be an actor in the 
political life of his time.” He witnessed the two Jacobite 
In the earlier rising, he 


rebellions of 1715 and 1745. 








| become in that respect. 








appeared in arms, along with the Duke of Argyll, before 
the citadel of Leith, when it was occupied by the High- 
landers. In the’45, the Baron retired with his wife and eldest 
daughter to England. In his absence, some sixteen or twenty 
Highlanders were quartered in Penicuik House, and he wag 
mulcted of 6,000 stones of hay, and 76 boles of oats, to the 
value of about £200. After this Rebellion—to which, as toits 
predecessor, several interesting pages of his autobiography 
are devoted—Sir John Clerk lived, till his death in 1755, 
essentially the life of a Scotch country gentleman. He threw 
himself heartily into both its duties and its pleasures; he 
was no mean archeologist; to the last he preserved his 
love for the classics; he watched, as we have already seer, 
the advance of physical infirmities with the scientific 
interest of a Cornaro, and contemplated the end of his life 
with Antonine equanimity. We have now said enough—but 
not more than enough—to indicate the very valuable character 
of the book which has been published for the members of the- 
Scottish History Society, and the almost unique Scottish per- 
sonality which is revealed in that book. 





MR. GORE ON THE CHURCH.* 
Ir Mr. Gore has not always been prudent,—and the essay on: 
“Inspiration,” which was the most remarkable and the most 
vehemently attacked in Lux Mundi, was certainly not expressed 
with all the care that was needful to prevent the misunderstand- 
ing of his teaching,—he has qualities which are much greater- 
than prudence, and which, perhaps, account for and excuse 
imprudence. To us, at least, he seems much the most real- 
minded of the younger theologians of our Church, much the: 
most anxious to find the truth and nothing but the truth, 
amongst those who heartily accept the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Church, as well as what all admit Mr. 
Gore to be, much the most learned in ecclesiastical history 
and patristic theology. These four lectures are full of 
careful and discriminating thought, reared upon a basis of 
true learning. They might be the nucleus of a really great 
book, and we hope they may become what they well might 
At present, what they seem to us to- 
need most is such a development as would teach the best mode 
of distinguishing that Church which is most clearly identical 
with the Church of the Apostles; and teach this especially to 
those who, like most Nonconformists, are not members of a 
Church which can claim to be directly linked with the 
Church of the Apostles. Mr. Gore looks at the Church 
chiefly from inside, which is, of course, the most naturai 
and profitable view of it. He does not in the least deny, 
he earnestly believes, that a great many of the sects are 
in possession of great truths and of many of the graces whick 
Christ promised to those who would do his will. Only, he says, 
there are promises made to the Church which Christ came to 
found, and which he did found, promises made to those whom 
he chose and whose lives he ordered, and to whom he assigned 
the duty of propagating his Gospel], which are not made to 
those who have only voluntarily associated themselves in wor- 
shipping him; and though he may give to these last as much, 
or even greater grace, than he gives to those who are tranr= 
mitting his teaching as he directed them to transmit it, he did 
not in the same way pledge himself to them, as he did to the 
Church which he founded and the conditions of whose work he 
himself traced out. This part of Mr. Gore’s lectures is very dis- 
tinct and very effective. But it is clear that Mr. Gore docs 
not believe in the present infallibility of any existing Churcb.. 
He holds, for instance, that the Church of Rome has abandoned 
its original principle that all its doctrine can be proved out of 
Scripture, and that it has adopted doctrines like that of the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary, and the doctrine 
of the Treasury of Merits and of Indulgences, which cannot be 
proved out of Scripture, and which, as we understand, he therc- 
fore regards as false doctrine. Nor does he, so far as we appre- 
hend him, think that any existing Church is exempt from this 
liability to err. He seems, indeed, to accept all the thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England in some modified sense, 
though we should have thought that some of them,—the sever = 
teenth, for instance, on Predestination and Election,—are not 
even “ articles of peace” for our day, but in their general effect 
misleading and untrue. But even if he does so accept them, 





* The Mission of the Church: Four Lectures Delivered in June, 1892, in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Asaph. By Charles Gore, M.A., Principal of Pusey 
House, London: John Murray, 
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he certainly does not think that the Anglican Church, or 
any existing Church, is guaranteed against error. For 
centuries before the Reformation, all the authorities of the 
English Church held, we suppose, the doctrine of the 
“Treasury of Merits” and the view of Indulgences which 
followed from it, and also the doctrine of the supreme 
authority of the Pope, as implicitly as the Roman Church 
holds any of these doctrines now. What we want to under- 
stand more clearly, is the difference in Mr. Gore’s judgment 
between a Church which lays down an erroneous doctrine 
for the acceptance of all its children, and a heretical sect. 
Does not teaching what Christ did not teach and his 
Apostles did not teach either explicitly or implicitly, in- 
volve any breach of the covenant on which Mr. Gore lays 
go much stress as the sure condition of grace? Mr. Gore 
lays great and just stress on the dogmatic truth committed 
to the keeping of the Church; but if a large infusion of 
dogmatic error may be associated with that dogmatic trutb, 
as his view of the Church seems to imply, how can it be said 
that the Church which has added that error to the truth com- 
mitted to it, or has deliberately dropped some truth which 
would have preserved it from falling into that error, is really 
one and continuous with the Church of the Apostles to which 
Christ first committed the great trust of his Gospel? We 
speak not as differing from Mr. Gore, for it seems to us that 
he describes the Church truly as having been constituted, not 
by men, but by God,—as having been formed, not by the 
mutual association of men entertaining common convictions, 
but by a directly divine ordinance and election. As it is said 
in the Gospel of St. John: “Ye have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you;” and the stamp of divine purpose is set on 
every act and judgment and speculative principle of the 
primitive Church. But this is precisely what makes it so 
difficult to understand how a Church thus founded, and en- 
trusted with sacraments of its own, can have been allowed to 
split into manifold parts, each of them liable to error, and 
probably actually infected with error, without any derogation 
from the divine gift which each of them derived from their 
common source. We suppose that Mr. Gore’s view may be 
the usual High-Church view that, if the various branches 
of the Church could be reunited, a Synod constituted from 
all the branches would be protected against error. But, in 
the meantime, there seems something very difficult to accept 
in the view that, while one fragment of this divine foundation 
is found to be tolerant of almost any amount of indifference to 
the dogmatic truth committed to the primitive Church, and 
another fragment insists on, and exacts belief in, a very large 
amount of clear addition to that truth, all the branches alike are 
left in custody of the sacraments which they interpret so 
differently and use in so different a fashion. It is intelligible 
enough that a Church which asserts the infallibility of 
its own dogmatic judgments should regard itself as the im- 
mediate organ of divine authority. And it is intelligible 
enough how Christians who deny altogether all human infalli- 
bility even in relation to divine truth, should depreciate the 
functions of a Church and represent it as a mere asso- 
ciation of persons of like convictions, banded together to 
teach what they believeincommon. But it is not quite so easy 
to understand why those who regard the dogmatic infallibility 
of the Church, if it ever really existed at all, as having now 
been held in suspense for the greater part of the life of the 
Church, should insist so much on a mission which is so 
crippled in practice by the latitudinarian tolerance for error 
on one side, and the parasitic growth of superstition on the 
other side. Surely, the average Christian needs a new spiritual 
gauge to tell him how he may discern the limits of an 
authority which in one branch of the Christian Church de- 
mands from him too much, and in another branch of it is 
perfectly indifferent even to the integrity of the dogmatic 
teaching of the first three centuries. This is the anomaly 
which strikes us most in Mr. Gore’s view of the Church, and 
in this interesting and impressive little book he does not deal 
with it at all. 

On the other hand, nothing can be more impressive than 
all that Mr. Gore does say as to the mission of the Church. 
Especially the third and fourth lectures, on “ The Relation of 
the Church to Independent and Hostile Opinion,” and on 
“The Mission of the Church in Society,” are full of wisdom 
and power. It would be difficult to dispose of the laudator 





temporis acti more effectively than Mr. Gore does in the 
former lecture :— 


“We are, then, not to be primarily controversial; but to be 
occupied in positive teaching. And yet, without being contro- 
versial, we shall find ourselves in opposition to alien and hostile 
forms of thought of different sorts in different directions. Thus 
we must be combatants, for we are to ‘ try the spirits,’ and ‘ even 
now in the world are there many anti-christs.’ Do not let us give 
way to effeminate complaints of the forces now opposed to us, 
talking about ‘the good old times,’ and contrasting them with 
the times in which we live; for, in fact, if there is one thing 
which history makes more certain than another, it is that there 
never were any good old times. Think, for example, of the cir- 
cumstances of the apostolic age ; think of the Epistles of St. John 
to the Seven Churches, or the Epistle of St. Jude, documents 
which belong to the end of the apostolic age and speak of the 
dangers which then threatened the Church. Were those good 
times? Or pass into the second century, and study the struggle 
against various forms of Gnosticism. Hear Celsus, from without, 
saying that Christianity was already split into so many sects that 
there was nothing in common among them but their name; and 
Tertullian, from within, regretting that ‘the most faithful, the 
wisest, the most experienced in the Church were for ever going 
over to the wrong side.’ Were those good times? Or, the age of 
the Councils ; the age to which we owe the Creeds, strong, clear, 
masterful formulas? That was an age of wild controversy; and, 
amid the din of jarring voices, people seemed hardly able to 
hear the notes of certain truth at all. That was not a ‘good 
time.’ How was it with the Middle Ages? People talk about the 
‘ages of faith.’ Certainly, there was more credulity, more readi- 
ness to accept what was proclaimed on authority, whether true or 
false ; but, so far as faith implies some moral effort, there is no 
reason to think that there was more of it than there is now. Read 
St. Bernard, and you will see he did not look on his times as good 
times. Once more, take the age of Bishop Butler. ‘ It is come,’ 
he says, ‘ I know not how, to be taken for granted by many per- 
sons, that Christianity is not so much as a subject for inquiry ; 
but that it is now, at length, discovered to be fictitious. And, 
accordingly, they treat it as if in the present age this were an 
agreed point among all persons of discernment ; and nothing re- 
mained but to set it up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, 
as it were by way of reprisals, for its having so long interrupted 
the pleasures of the world.” Were those good times? Or, take 
the generation immediately behind our own. A good old church 
man who died not many years ago, used to protest, if he heard 
men of a younger generation complaining of the evils of the 
time: ‘If you had been born when I was, you would wonder 
that there was any Church of England left.’ It is the fact that 
in every age we have to struggle for a truth that seems hardly 
bestead.” 


And it would be impossible to insist on the side of Christian 
teaching in which our national Church, though she is cer- 
tainly awakening to her duty, has in times past most 
signally neglected it, than in this passage on the duties of 
wealth :— 


“Thirdly, we clearly need careful re-statement for Christians 
of the responsibility of wealth. Strong and solemn are St. Paul’s 
words. ‘ Having food and raiment, let us be therewith content. 
But they that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, and 
into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destrue- 
tion and perdition. For the love of money is a root of all evil; 
which while some coveted after, they have erred from the faith, 
and pierced themselves through with many sorrows.’ One of the 
most distinguished of living men I once heard say that luxury 
was like the strings with which the Lilliputians tied Gulliver ; 
each thread was weak in itself so that any one could break it, 
but together they held him fast more tightly than strong cords. 
So with the little things of luxury; they grow upon people, the 
things we say.we ‘cannot do without.’ In their accumulation 
they tie society down, and make us the slaves of innumerable 
wants not really requisite for life, or health, or happiness. We 
want to re-state the obligation of Christian simplicity. We 
want to press upon Christians the conviction that wealth is 
not a justification of selfish luxury, but a solemn trust for the 
good of mankind. Beyond all question, whatever may be the 
function of the State in regard to wealth, it is the function of the 
Christian Church to emphasise the responsibility which it involves 
upon the consciences of its members more, very much more, than 
has been done in the past.” 


We think, too, that the duty of the Church towards the poor 
should not be limited to insisting on the obligations of wealth. 
In the present day there is quite as much danger of the poor 
forgetting the evil and danger of a covetous disposition, as 
there is of the rich forgetting the evil and danger of a selfish 
disposition, and it is, we think, “the mission” of the Church 
to illustrate both classes of evils and dangers with equal force 
and earnestness. Mr. Gore’s little book is admirable in every 
respect, but we wish he would add to it a good deal on which 
he has not allowed himself space to dilate in these lectures. 
The atrophy of dogmatic authority in the Anglican Church, 
and its hypertrophy in the Roman Catholic Church, is a 
subject well worthy of Mr. Gore’s genius. 
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MONTAIGNE.* 


Tuer Essays in this little volume are well selected, and the 
prefatory notice of Montaigne is just what it ought to be, 
containing a short life of the author, and pointing out the 
peculiarities of his style and matter. The first Essay speaks 
for itself, and serves as a good introduction. That on the 
education of children is peculiarly appropriate for these days, 
when so much is being talked about the subject and so little 
is done for the middle class, who of all the English people 
are the most deficient in it. Montaigne, in rather an amusing 
way, complains of the smattering of his own education, and 
makes himself a warning for all engaged in the instruction of 
youth. It may be said that he was the very worst proof to 
give of the evil effects of smattering; for his mind was of 
that strong quality that would remain strong under any 
training, although he may have “seen but the superficies 
of true learning whereof he retained but a general and shape- 
less form; a smack of everything in general, but nothing to 
the purpose in particular.” How exactly this describes the 
eulture of those who have learned a little Latin, a little 
French, German, mathematics, Shakespeare, &c., as is now 
the case with the majority of girls attending the “High 
schools”! 

This edition is that of Florio’s translation, which gives by far 
the best idea of Montaigne’s style, and is all the more interesting 
to Englishmen, since Shakespeare “ boiled down” much of it 
for his own purpose. The late Bishop Wilberforce hailed the 
appearance of Trench “On the Parables,” as a fitting book for 
his clergy to boil down, and we would recommend Montaigne 
for the same object, only let them beware how they do it, lest, 
in his own words, they should “stuff any one of their dis- 
courses with those rich spoils, and manifestly cause the sottish- 
ness of others to appear.” He, more than any author, followed 
the injunction, ‘“ Know thyself,” and therefore knew man. 
In this, the clergy are more at fault than other profes- 
sions. Of the three sexes—men, women, and parsons— 
the last has the least power of understanding the other 
two; partly from their training, and partly because so 
many men and women in approaching them, “ make broad 
their phylacteries,” and thus throw dust in their eyes. An 
excellent preacher and a devout man said that he had not 
time to read books, but that he never neglected an opportunity 
of reading his fellow-creatures. A long-headed Scotchman 
remarked, “I doubt whether he has read one man or one 
woman.” Man is very difficult to read; it is a gift which 
few possess, and which many never acquire; but, in reading 
Montaigne, you may hope to acquire it gradually, for there 
you read a man who lets you see himself. 

In criticising an edition or a biography of a celebrated 
author, one should ask: “ Will it allure or drive its readers 
to the works of the author himself?” Many a man has been 
eager to make the acquaintance of Montaigne from reading 
St. John’s Biography, or books of that stamp, where the unction 
of sympathy is poured by the writer, through his work, on to 
the reader. And what an acquaintance, or, rather, what a 
friend to make! How, when we are smoking our pipe by the 
fire-side, or taking a stroll on a summer’s evening, he seems 
to be with us, talking to us, observing us; and how we seem 
to be ready to consult him more than any other friend made 
in the same way, and to watch his looks for approval when we 
have written a difficult letter or finished an important conver- 
sation! By his pleasant companionship we have known men, 
who were silent, become “ excellent company,” pleasantly and 
suggestively garrulous. We do not expect this quality to be 
found in the short prefatory notice of this book, but the Essays 
selected are adapted to that object. 

Lord Brougham is said to have spoiled his style by copying 
Cicero, and one would have expected that Montaigne’s style 
would have suffered from his Latinity ; but probably his use of 
Latin was chiefly confined to conversation. We have seen the 
style of men of high classical training, especially of Cambridge 
men, much wanting in idiomatic English. French, in Mon- 
taigne’s time, was peculiarly adapted to his mind, whereas now 
it might be too perfect, or perhaps too rigid ; for it has under- 
gone a great change, from being the least endowed of the lan- 
guages of Europe, to having become, in very important respects, 
the best endowed, as it has been cut and polished so as to render 
it the language of epigram, irony, and clear definition. In no 


* Essays of Montaigne. “Eminent Writers” Series. Selected, with a Pre- 
fatory Note, by Percival Chubb. London: Walter Scott. 





other language could Renan have expressed that sweet and 
delicate irony which, otherwise expressed, vanishes like a 
fragrant odour from the smallest breath of wind. It is un. 
fortunate that so many French writers abuse this by polishing 
their sentences to such a degree that they polish away the 
thought they are meant to express. An amusing feature of 
Montaigne’s Essays is that he seems to have sometimes written 
an Essay and then to have called it by the first heading that 
came into his mind, thus reminding us of Sydney Smith’s 
recommendation : ‘“‘ Write your sermon, and then put the text 
at the head; and if you do not easily find one to suit, 
‘Parthians and Medes and Elamites and dwellers in Mesc. 
potamia,’ will do as well as any other.” 

There is a very serious subject on which Mr. Chubb in the 
preface has spoken kindly and wisely,—the scepticism of Mor. 
taigne, which “lies in his recognition of the irreconcilable 
differences in human nature, its unaccountable caprices, its 
variety of custom and conduct, its waverings and variable 
convictions. But there is always a point at which his scepti- 
cism halts; he never doubts the reality of virtue.” There 
was in his mind a struggle at times between superstition and 
common-sense, the former sucked in with his mother’s milk, 
the latter the product of his own vigorous and clear-seeing 
mind. We see the same in our own Bacon and in others 
of that time; and even in our own days, how few men, 
though able to distinguish between the gold and dross 
of their religion, are unable to free themselves completely 
from the latter. A friend of ours, an Irishman of a devout 
and broad mind, for some years in the Army, and then for 
several more years Governor of a large prison, told us that 
he always consulted St. Joseph before taking a new house, 
as St. Joseph had been a carpenter and understood those 
matters, and he had never failed to recommend a perfect one. 
The opinions of distinguished men upon Montaigne are sin- 
gularly various. Malebranche says: “Le plaisir qu’on 
éprouve A le lire, nait principalement de la concupiscence.” 
Arnaud says: “ Montaigne est plein d’un si grand nombre 
d’infamies honteuses et de maximes épicuriennes qu'il est 
étrange qu’on lait souffert si longtems dans les mains de 
tout le monde.” Pascal acknowledged that he had with in- 
vincible firmness combated and completely routed impiety ; 
but he says of him: “Il met toutes choses dans un doute 
universel et si général que ce doute s’emporte soi-méme et 
que ’homme doute méme s’il doute.” His “ Entretien avec 
M. de Saci sur Epictéte et Montaigne” is very important on 
this subject. The following passage in his “ Pensées ” seems to 
aim at Montaigne, and is so powerfully expressed that it is 
said to have taken away the breath of, and almost rendered 
insensible, a well known philosopher :— 

“ Je ne sais qui m’a mis au monde, ni ce que c’est que le monde, 
ni que moi-méme. Je suis dans une ignorance de toutes choses. 
Je ne sais ce que c’est que mon corps, que mes sens, que mon Ame 
et cette partie méme de moi qui pense ce que je dis, qui fait ré- 
flexion sur tout et sur elle-méme, et ne se connait non plus que le 
reste. Je vois ces effroyables espaces de l’univers qui m’enfer- 
ment, et je me trouve attaché 4 un coin de cette vaste étendue, 
sans que je sache pourquoi je suis plutdét placé en ce lieu qu’en un 
autre, ni pourquoi ce peu de tems qui m'’est donné a vivre 
m’est assigné 4 ce point plutédt qu’A un autre de toute l’eternits 
qui m’a précédé et de toute celle qui me suit. Je ne void 
que des infinités de toutes parts, qui m’enferment comme un 
atome, et comme une ombre qui ne dure qu’un instant sans 
retour. Tout ce que je connais est que je dois bientét mourir; 
mais ce que j’ignore le plus est cette mort méme qué je ne saurais 
éviter.” 

Cardinal du Perron calls the Essays “le bréviaire des honnétes 
hommes,” the Jansenists held: them in abomination, Lalande 
placed Montaigne among the atheists, l’ Abbé de Labouderie con- 
sidered him as one of the greatest apologists of religion ; so that 
it has been justly remarked : “ Il semble se dérober sans ecesse & 
ce jugement définitif que la postérité porte toujours, tot ou tard, 
sur les hommes que ont laissé une trace éclatante de leur 
passage dans le monde.” ‘The Catholic Church, which says 
that “she makes no compromise,” certainly made an exception 
in his case, and accepted charitably his assertion that he was 
a devout son of the Church. He and Descartes acted much 
in the same way towards the Church; neither wished to for- 
sake their nursing mother, and neither wished to be burned. 
The result of their conduct has been of immense advantage 
to the world, as the one has revealed to it man, the other 
God, the mind, and the laws of Nature. 

We recommend those who read French to use the edition of 
| Motheau and Jouaust, in 4 vols. Svo, with excellent notes and 
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a complete glossary, printed on perfect paper, and with 
beautiful type. It is founded on the edition of 1588, of which 
St. Beuve says that “elle produit mieux une impression 
d’ensemble.” On the pages of this edition Montaigne had 
written many observations and notes, one of which was: “ ‘Is 
life worth living ?’ said Thales,” &¢., on which he no doubt 
meant to write an essay, which would have been greedily read 
by those of our days who are busily asking the question. 





PUSHKIN’S STORIES.* 
WE may protably assume that the translation of Pushkin’s 
shorter stories has been stimulated by the great success which 
two or three Russian novelists have achieved of late years. 
Readers of Tolstoi and Tourguenief must not, however, 
expect to find even the promise of Anna Karenina or of 
Spring Floods in these simple stories. Pushkin, whose poetry 
displays in a very marked manner the influence of Byron, as 
a writer of prose narratives would seem to have taken Walter 
Scott, or even Goldsmith, as his model. The longest of his 
stories, “The Captain’s Daughter,” which does not appear in 
this volume, has a good many points in common with Quentin 
Durward ; the chief incident in the “ Snow-storm ” is taken from 
St. Ronan’s Well ; and‘ The Lady Rustic ” is modelled on the 
plot of She Stoops to Conquer. It would be idle to compare a 
writer of this type with the analytical, introspective delineators 
of character, who, whatever their originality may be, have felt 
the influence of Balzac and his school. Pushkin must be 
judged by his times, and by comparison with his two most 
distinguished contemporaries, Gogol and Lermontoff, who are 
fairly accessible to the English public in translations. Of 
these, Gogol’s genius was so supremely original, that in spite 
of his many faults of composition, he is bound to remain a 
classic. Gogol thoroughly knew his own part of Russia, and his 
sketches of squires and peasants, officials and tradesmen, are 
as lifelike as Fielding’s and incomparably more various. 
Here and there, where he has tried his hand at a short story 
from town-life, he has at least left it doubtful, if he could not 
have surpassed Pushkin. On the other hand, Gogol’s poetry 
was beneath contempt, while Pushkin’s ranks high in the second 
class by an European standard. It seems, therefore, fairer to 
compare Pushkin with Lermontoff, who like his elder con- 
temporary, was essentially a poet, and only by accident, as 
it were, a writer of prose tales. A modern verdict 
will probably be, that Lermontoff, though he hardly wrote 
more than a sixth of what Pushkin left behind him, 
was more of a poet for all time than his _better- 
esteemed rival; and puts a deeper interest into his tales. 
This is the more noteworthy, as Lermontoff, in whom, as in 
Pushkin, the Byronic influence was strong, reproduced Byron 
in his most important prose work, even more than in his verse. 
“A Hero of Our Day,” which has been repeatedly translated 


into every European language, might almost have been an_ 


attempt to give the key to Byron’s “Giaour.” Again, in some 
minor stories, which are comparatively unknown in the West, 
Lermontoff seems to have had Hoffmann in his mind. Now, 
that Byron and Hoffmann are worse models for a novelist than 
Goldsmith and Scott, seems demonstrable, and yet Lermon- 
toff, though his critical judgment has failed him in the choice 
of a master, seems to handle his materials more effectively 
than Pushkin. On the whole, we must probably assign Push- 
kin a comparatively low place, even in his own generation, as 
a teller of stories. 

Nevertheless, when this is admitted, the critic may 
acknowledge that the best specimens of Pushkin’s style have 
the supreme merit of being very readable. The story to which 
we should have been inclined to assign the place of honour 
in the book is ‘‘ The Postmaster.” It is one with the meagerest 
of plots. A young Hussar officer, travelling post through the 
Empire, is fascinated by the wonderful beauty of a post- 
master’s daughter. He counterfeits illness, makes love to the 
pretty Dunia, and finally, under pretence of offering her a 
ride to church, drives away with her under the very eyes of 
her father. The broken-hearted parent pursues his daughter 
to St. Petersburg, but is repulsed from the door of the seducer, 
and insulted with the offer of money. He decides, after a 
little reflection, that it is useless to invoke the law against a 
man of family, and returns to his work at the posting-station, 
where he gradually kills himself with drink. The daughter, 
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to whom her lover remains constant, drives on a journey 
through the village in a splendid equipage, and prays 
at her father’s grave. The story is the very reverse of 
sensational, and its great merit is in the telling. In- 
cidentally, one is impressed by the fact that there is 
very little which is specially Russian about the narrative, 
except a few details. The officer’s threat to use his whip, 
when he first arrives in the station, because horses are not 
ready, is of course a local trait; but, except for this, the 
whole drama might have been acted in England or France in 
Pushkin’s time. Tourguenief would not have failed to trans- 
port us into the local surroundings of Russian life. The same 
criticism applies even more to the stories that deal exclusively 
with fashionable life,—the only life that Pushkin really knew. 
Tn “ The Queen of Spades,” a Frenchified old lady is frightened 
to death by a German officer, who believes that she has a secret 
for winning at cards, and wishes to extort it from her. The 
“Lady Rustic” is a skit upon Anglo-maniacs. The one tale 
that really deals with facts peculiar to Russia is ‘“‘ The History 
of the Village of Gorohina,” and it is a mere sketch, indicating 
how-an absentee landlord hands over a defaulting village on 
his estate to a steward who is a perfect blood-sucker. Those 
were the days when the upper classes in Russia affected not 
to know their own language, and cared only for the literature 
of Western Europe. Pushkin was not above the influences 
of his set; and his stories, accordingly, with all their merit, 
want the colouring and aroma that are inseparable from 
nationality. 


Mrs. Edwards prefixes a short life of Pushkin to the tales. 
We could have wished that this had been longer. Most of it 
is taken up with an account, interesting enough, of the poet’s 
tragical death. But the materials exist for a great deal more 
than this. Pushkin’s works contain a great many autobio- 
graphical notices. For instance, it is not without interest 
to know that among his teachers was a brother of Marat, who 
always spoke of the monster with affection and reverence, and 
who, himself a revolutionist, was nevertheless tolerated at St. 
Petersburg. The interview with the Emperor Nicholas, when 
Pushkin was questioned as to his complicity in Pestel’s insur- 
rection, reflects great credit on the Emperor, and deserves to 
be told at greater length than Mrs. Edwards has accorded it. 
The “ Journey to Erzeroum,” which she evidently knows, was an 
interesting episode in the poet’s life, and occupies little more 
than a line in Mrs. Edwards’s narrative. Pushkin’s diary of it 
is curious, and full of little-known matters. His relations with 
the literary men of his day were creditable to both parties. 
They recognised his genius, and he was the friend of several 
of the ablest, and cordially admired his most important rivals. 
Lastly, Pushkin’s views on a variety of subjects were ex- 
pounded by himself in short notices, interspersed with 
historical reminiscences. He seems to have been specially 
attracted by the fantastic, grandiose character of Potemkin 
and has preserved a number of anecdotes about him which 
are not to be found in current history. Is Mrs. Edwards 
right, by-the-bye, in saying that Pushkin’s death was regarded 
throughout Russia as a public calamity? Men of letters and 
young men, no doubt, mourned passionately for him, but 
there seems reason to believe that he was regarded with dis- 
trust in Conservative circles; and tradition says that the 
clerks of the Foreign Office were forbidden to attend his 
funeral, on the ground that his rank in the Civil Service did 
not entitle him to any such distinction. In this instance, 
again, the Czar Nicholas, who paid the poet’s debts and pen- 
sioned his widow, showed himself more large-natured and 
discriminating than his Ministers and his Court. 





MR. DAWSON’S ESSAYS.* 
PEOPLE who are well on in middle age will remember some- 
thing of the name and fame of the Rev. George Gilfillan. He 
was a mighty hunter after new poets, and bis season seemed 
to be a good one for sport, as he seldom brought home an 
empty bag. True, his luck was unequal; sometimes he 
knocked over a Sydney Dobell, and again he had to content 
himself with such small deer as a Stanyan Bigg; but there 
was always something, and so the hunter lived in great con- 
tent. When the new poets were bagged, the hunter wrote 
essays about them of fearful and wonderful eloquence; when 





* Quest and Vision: Essays in Life and Literature. By W. J. Dawzon, 
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the stock of new poets ran low, he turned to the old ones, 
and wrote essays about them; and when no poet, either 
new or old, was at the moment available, the essayist did not 
disdain to make a proseman the theme of his tempestuous 
rhetoric. Mr. Gilfillan’s Literary Portraits—the very inappro- 
priate name which, for some mysterious reason, he’ gave to 
these lucubrations—were much talked about, and in certain 
quarters much esteemed; indeed, the present writer remem- 
bers seeing among a list of questions proposed for discussion 
at a college debating society the remarkable inquiry: ‘“ Who 
is the greatest critic,—Jeffrey, Macaulay, or Gilfillan ?” 

Well, the oracle of Dundee had his day, and we are apt to 
suppose that the kind of thing which he supplied has ceased 
to be, or, at any rate, has ceased to be appreciated. But this 
is a great mistake. Gilfillan’s success was largely due to the 
real cleverness with which he appealed to a taste—which does 
not go in and out like a fashion in dress, but which is always 
to be found among young and half-educated people—for the 
kind of rhetorical effect which is achieved by strong epithets 
and plenty of them, overcharged and undiscriminating 
statement of fact or opinion, oracular and enigmatic utter- 
ance of commonplace thought or trite sentiment, and a lavish 
display of those garish qualities of style which characterise 
the kind of writing praised by its admirers as eloquent and 
picturesque. 

Here, for example, is Mr. W. J. Dawson, who, in the 
volume called Quest and Vision—another fantastic title— 
proves himself to be in a small way a new Gilfillan. Like his 
forerunner, Mr. Dawson is, we believe, a most popular preacher 
and lecturer; and it is, perhaps, the training of the pulpit 
and the platform whick has got him into the way of writing 
something that is not exactly literature or journalism or 
oratory, but is a compound of all three,—a something which 
is, perhaps, best described as criticism in perorations. It is 
a kind of writing which somewhere or other may have every 
known good quality but two. Brilliance, humour, vividness, 
and force,—we may possibly find all these things, or, at any 
rate, pretty fair imitations of them; but restraint and repose 
never. To be constantly fizzing and crackling like a newly 
lighted fire which has been made up with rather damp fire- 
wood, seems to be the kind of thing that Mr. Dawson aims 
at; and, to do him justice, he does not often miss the mark. 
We have called his kind of literary wares, criticism in 
perorations; and every one knows that in a peroration one 
looks for rhetorical effectiveness rather than for strict accu- 
racy. Still, Mr. Dawson’s blunders in trivial things are 
so frequent that they rouse an uncomfortable suspicion of 
possible carelessness in matters of greater importance. We 
should have thought that the opening words of Jeffrey’s 
famous criticism of The Excursion were familiar to every edu- 
cated person; but though Mr. Dawson professes to quote 
them twice, and givesa different reading each time, neither ver- 
sion is correct. The most striking stanza ever written by Mr. 
Lewis Morris—that in which he speaks of Socrates as having 
“doubted men’s doubts away ”—also makes two appearances 
in Mr. Dawson’s pages, and as in one of them the quotation 
is correct, the ridiculous blunder in the other must be the 
result of most reprehensible slovenliness. The Oxford move- 
ment of 1833 is antedated three years, and, worst of all, poor 
Stella is robbed of almost her only remembered remark—the 
well-known saying about Dean Swift and the broomstick— 
that it may figure in Mr. Dawson’s pages as a compliment 
paid by Dr. Johnson to Goldsmith. 

The forebodings aroused by these lapses from accuracy in 
passing references, are not dispelled by a study of Mr. Daw- 
son’s more deliberate utterances. What truth is there, for 
example, in the ridiculous statement that “Lamb’s humour 
{Mr. Dawson spells it ‘humor ”] occasionally has a distinct 
alcoholic flavour,” or what appropriateness in the not less 
ridicnlous comparison made in the sentence which tells us 
that Dorothy Wordsworth’s “ greatness lay, like Mrs. Car- 
lyle’s, in her self-renunciation”? We do not hold a brief for 
Mr. Swinburne, and what Mr. Dawson probably means wher. 
he writes about him has been said again and again in the 
Spectator ; but we should never think of saying that Mr. 
Swinburne “prostitutes his noble gifts to uphold the mon- 
strous thesis that the priceliest poetry is that which deals in 
the prominent details of ‘fleshly fever ’ and ‘amorous malady,’ ” 
for the simple reason that, so far as we know, the statement is 
not true. Mr. Swinburne’s early practice we admit and regret ; 





but can Mr. Dawson give any quotation in which the poet 
either formulates or upholds what he truly describes ag a 
“monstrous thesis”? Of course not; but this is Mr. Dawson’s 
perorating way of saying that Mr. Swinburne has written some 
very unwholesome and repulsive verse. He cannot be content 
with simple truth,—he must always force the note. 

Tt would be useless, and worse than useless to deal with 
Mr. Dawson’s work at any length were it wholly without 
value. No time seems to us more thoroughly wasted than the 
time of the critic who writes a “slogging” review of a trashy 
book merely to show his skill in the art of literary castiga. 
tion ; for he simply gives pain to one person, a very contemp. 
tible kind of pleasure to others, and profit to nobody. But 
it is really worth while to expostulate with Mr. Dawson, 
because often, indeed frequently, he has something to say 
that is worth saying in a very much better manner than that 
which he has unfortunately chosen to adopt. There is much 
that is true without being commonplace in the essays on 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Longfellow, and George Eliot, and in 
the two thoughtful papers on the poetry of doubt and of 
despair. Even the article on George Meredith is in substance 
much more sane and sensible than the utterances of the 
majority of the novelist’s admirers, though it opens with a 
most ridiculous parallel between Mr. Meredith and the 
Matterhorn, and contains one passage which seems to us 
about the most wrong-headed passage in Mr. Dawson’s book. 
He is speaking of the charge of cynicism which, he says, has 
been brought against Mr. Meredith, and he remarks that :— 

“Tf we will take the trouble to analyse this so-called cynicism, 
we shall see at once that its component elements are really moral 
intensity and love of ‘sacred reality.’ To tell the plain truth is 
often to say a bitter thing, and for a good many people anything 
bitter is called cynical. And the supreme moral value of George 
Meredith’s writing is its absolute witness to truth. He glosses 
over nothing. He sees clearly ‘the reddened sources’ from which 
even the noblest passions spring. He is profoundly convinced 
that we can gain nothing in the long-run by ignoring any element 
of truth about ourselves. ‘T'o leave the body out of consideration 
in our epitome of man, is as fatal a blunder as to ignore the soul. 
To collect only the finest qualities of a man or woman into a sort 


of odorous nosegay, and call that human nature, is to commit an 
outrage on justice.” 


We hope that Mr. Dawson will not think us unmannerly if 
we say, sans phrase, that all this talk about “sacred reality,” 
and “ witness to truth,” and “reddened sources,” is nonsense, 
and very objectionable nonsense to boot. Of course, the 
kind of writing referred to by Mr. Dawson may claim 
to be respect for reality, but it is obviously absurd to 
deny cynicism in work which claims “sacredness” on the 
ground that it omits no opportunity of turning up the 
seamy side for its own delight in dealing with the “ reality ” 
of seaminess. If this be not cynicism, let Mr. Dawson 
describe the sort of writing to which the term can be properly 
applied. But, asa matter of fact, this kind of reckless vagueness 
in language and thought is the inevitable defect of criticism 
in perorations. Mr. Dawson is evidently a man who reads 
and thinks, and we should be glad to see his genuine interest 
in good literature more widely diffused among preachers of 
his position ; but he may rest assured that he will not be what 
he might be as a guide and instructor of young and earnest 
students, until he substitutes for some of his more showy 
qualities the virtues of discrimination and restraint. 





ST. FRANCIS DE SALES.* 
In 1877, Rome gave the title of Doctor of the Universal 
Church to the Savoyard Saint whose manual of ascetic yet 
social perfection, the Introduction & la Vie Dévote, is known 
to so many even outside his communion. His writings have 
by that distinction earned a careful and complete edition of 
them, and what was a labour of love before, becomes as well 
one of duty. At least one reproduction of his works, pub- 
lished in 1821, and purporting to be final in its accuracy, was 
tinged with a Gallicanism as unfaithful to the Saint’s real 
doctrines as it was to the temper of his day. It became 
necessary to recur to autograph texts in order to purge the 
great mass of his writings from all alloy, and to search dili- 
gently for fragments that still lay unpublished but venerated 
in various convents of the religious order he founded. Mon- 
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seigneur Isoard, the Bishop of Annecy, did deserved honour 
to the nuns of the Visitation when he asked them to prepare 
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the exhaustive edition of which this volume is the first instal- 
ment. It is both printed and published in his little town of 
Annecy, as the Saint would have loved, and its preface and 
general production is worthy of his friend the Baronne de 
Chantal’s good sense and intellectual power. 

Francis de Sales led in France that Catholic revival which 
spread through Italy in the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We know but too well in England how the pagan 
yenaissance had partially intoxicated even those commis- 
sioned to bear the standard of the Cross. We have heard 
much of the scandals at Rome, but very little of the reaction 
which caused Baronius to declare tit the sixteenth was a 
century of saints. Francis de Sales was a cadet of the group 
which counted among its figures Cardinal Borromeo and St. 
Philip Neri. He, more than any of his own contemporaries, 
roused in France the wide-spread enthusiasm for noble and 
efficient life which made, to use Richelieu’s expression, the 
reign of Louis XIII. resemble that of St. Louis by the activity 
in the cause of religion of grands seignewrs and clerics, of 
noble ladies, and the founders of Port-Royal. To us, who can 
judge of him historically, he is pre-eminently the reconciler 
of religious and secular life when they were widely divergent. 
He appreciated the holiness of beauty not less than the beauty 
of holiness and the divine uses of human ties and human 
affections. He described devotion as a “spiritual vivacity 
which animates every part of life.” After the deluging 
storms of the sixteenth century, he was the olive-bearing dove 
that announced a new fecundity of good on earth. 

The solid volume before us, entitled Controverses, is the 
first of a series of eight; but though few were better equipped 
for controversies of the day, Francis cannot be called a con- 
troversialist, which implies dissection if not disintegration of 
truth. He won his battles of theology in his youth as a 
knight might have won his spurs, but in truth he was a 
master-builder in the Divine Temple, and for stones and 
mortar he used the hearts and sympathies rather than the 
logic of men. Even in the Chablais, his aim was to make his 
sermons affectifs ; they were not the less convincing. But to 
account for this thick tome of Controverses, we must consider 
the circumstances in which they were written. 

Francis de Sales, the eldest son of a Savoyard noble, was 
born in 1567 in the Chateau de Thorens, about twelve miles 
from Annecy, and among mountains and in scenery which left 
permanent impressions of beauty on the boy’s imagination. 
His father had been the Duke of Savoy’s loyal soldier and 
servant in his struggles against Bernese encroachments and 
Genevese rebellion. He intended his eldest son to be trained 
to statesmanship, and after a short stay in the college of 
Annecy, Francis was sent with a tutor to Paris. There he was 
placed under the care of the Jesuit fathers, the recognised 
masters of education in the later years of Henri IV.’s reign. 
Francis attended the disputations of the Sorbonne, and by 
his father’s special direction he sought every opportunity 
of social and intellectual acquirement in that Paris, of 
which he afterwards said, “its very roofs and walls 
seemed to philosophise.” His masters used freely all 
classical and renaissance materials of knowledge, but to 
one main end, the broadening and deepening of Christian life. 
Francis was proficient in the New Learning, and a specially 
good Latinist, but Theology was ever his Beatrice, as it had 
been Dante’s. On his return to his home in Savoy, the 
radiantly beautiful youth, as all allow him to have been, he 
was sent with the same tutor to Padua for his doctor’s degree 
in civil and in canon law. He studied there with brilliant 
success for three years, when probably Bassanio was a resi- 
dent, though we do not find his name or Portia’s among those 
of the young Saint’s masters. Even then, and until the pub- 
lication of his own ascetic manual seventeen years after- 
wards, Francis carried the Spiritual Combat in his pocket, 
regularly going through it every month. Before his return 
to Annecy he visited Rome. It was then the centre of that 
spiritual enthusiasm which once more earned attention from 
men of good will to the venerable “notes” of the Roman 
Church. Fifty years before, the Papacy had seemed in its 
last throes; by the end of the century, the far-seeing states- 
men of Europe, among whom Henri IV. ranks as perhaps 
the first, looked to its traditions and advice. The difficulties 
raised by the disruption of the Empire and the war of 
creeds seemed well-nigh insoluble without a superior authority 
or court of appeal in matters of conscience. ‘“ Every man 





did that which was right in his own eyes,” until the theory 
of a king’s divine authority was elaborated and gave each 


fragment of Europe its own Cesar and its own Pope. 


Had Francis de Sales chosen diplomacy for his profession, he 
would have had solid work to do, but he preferred the nobler 
embassy of the priesthood. The evangelical prescriptions were, 
he believed, the best remedy for the existing confusion of faith 
and morals. To his father’s disappointment, for he had 
expected from his son a brilliant career in courts and camps, 
Francis was ordained in 1593. The following year, the 
brilliant scholar, the accomplished priest, was sent by his 
bishop to reconvert the bailliwicks of the Chablais, that 
mountainous province which forms the southern shore of 
Lake Leman. It had been captured by Berne, Protestantised, 
and again reconquered by Savoy. With the strength and 
faith of a Galahad, Francis rode on his mission with his 
cousin, Louis de Sales, and a devoted servant. It was a 
task that tried every quality of the man. Tact, courage, 
indifference to hardship by mountain and flood, were neces- 
sary to his existence among the imminent dangers that beset 
him. But of him it might be said truly, his feet were “ shod 
with the preparation of the gospel of peace.” In five years 
he had firmly re-established the old faith throughout the 
Chablais. The Controverses now for the first time edited 
with care and accuracy, are reproductious of the broad-sheets 
which he distributed between his sermons. They were passed 
from hand to hand, and remain an example of what different 
questions in the domain of truth agitated the disputants of 
that day to those which now disturb the conscience. Holy 
Scripture is woven into almost every phrase, and the margins 
bristle with references to it. The obvious love of the mis- 
sionary for his erring sheep, which no heresy could abate, give 
these admirable papers, perhaps, their most abiding power. Of 
them he could truly say, as he did of another treatise, “ All 
this I have written for the honour of God and the consolation 
of men.” In one of these autograph placards, entitled “ Combien 
d@estat on doit faire de lauthorité du Pape,” occurs the 
passage which it is said largely influenced the fathers of the 
Vatican Council: “ L’Eglise a toujours besoin d’un Confirma- 
teur Infallible auquel on puysse s’adresser, d’un fondement 
que les portes d’enfer et principalement l’erreur, ne puysse 
renverser, et que son Pasteur ne puysse conduire & l’erreur ses 
enfans. Les successeurs donques de S. Pierre ont tous ces 
mesmes privileges, qui ne suivent pas la personne mais la 
dignité et la charge publique.” The page in which the words 
occur is given in fac-simile of the Saint’s clear and small hand- 
writing, interesting from the few corrections in its serried and 
even lines,—serried and distinct as were his arguments. It was 
an assertion of greater courage and importance then, than had 
it been made in 1870, when De Maistre, De Bonald, Lamennais 
and his school, had long clamoured for Papal autocracy 
in untimely formulas; but it was a far-seeing theologian and 
statesman who could recognise, as a Catholic, at the end of the 
sixteenth century, the value of a final appeal in questions of 
faith and morals, the uses and the limitations of infallibility 
in the Pope. 

In 1602, now coadjutor of the exiled Bishop of Geneva, 
Francis went to Paris to arrange the ecclesiastical affairs of 
the district of Gex, which had been ceded by the Duke of 
Savoy to France. He was eagerly welcomed, and quickly 
gained pre-eminence as a preacher and adviser of the more 
eminent leaders of the new France. Henry IV. sought his 
friendship. The great statesman and King said of him: “ He 
is all the better able to bring remedies for the new opinions 
which trouble my country, that his intellect is solid, clear- 
sighted, and solvent of difficulties, neither violent and im- 
petuous, nor anxious to carry on affairs with a high hand, nor 
conclude them at one stroke.” As orator and spiritual 
director, his gift of sympathy won the noblest natures to 
follow the teaching of the Gospel. The Bible and Bellarmin 
were the only books he had used in his Chablais wanderings ; 
but he was master of the literature of his day. He gathered his 
stores of knowledge from all manifestations of human genius, 
old and new, and sanctified them to Christian uses, as the first 
believers used figures of Orpheus and Hermes and classical 
bas-reliefs in their sarcophagi and frescoes. Not the 
less was Francis one of those who taught the strictest of 
all austerities, the austerity of the will and reason. “He 
restored devotion to the world,” said Bossuet, “ but never 
imagine that he disguised it that it might be more agreeable 
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to worldly eyes. The most ascetic monk would recognise its 
character, while the weariest of worldlings could not refuse 
to it his respect.” Francis was perhaps chief of those who have 
been healers of nations. He welded together the old and new 
order, and baptised the pagan renaissance much as, if he had 
lived now, he might have baptised the democracy. “Keep 
your heart in the open (aw large)” he writes to Madame de 
Chantal, his chosen instrument in founding the Order of the 
Visitation, “and if the love of God be your desire and his 
glory your aim, live bravely and joyously.” It had been the 
Saint’s intention to have established communities of good 
women, in which might be included widows. No restraints of 
the cloister were to interfere with their visiting the poor and 
their free devotion to all works of charity. The idea startled 
the French ecclesiastics at first, and only on a promise from 
the Saint that his order of nuns should be cloistered were 
they admitted in France. Some years later, his friend, Vincent 
de Paul, established the Sisters of Charity; but the original 
scheme of employing women to bridge the gulf between 
poverty and wealth, rank and serfdom, was M. de Genéve’s, 
as he was called by tke courtiers of Henri lV. Heauthorised 
the labour of women in every good work, and his manual of 
ascetic life, the most beautiful product of his genius, is advice 
given toa woman. St. Vincent de Paul spoke of him as the 
‘* gospel speaking,” and it is true that Francis had the courage 
to replace women as at first in the immediate footsteps of their 
master. We can but roughly sketch what may be called the 
outer man of the Saint, and have not space even so to write of 
his success in reconciling the politics of France,and of Charles 
Emmanuel, the warder of the Alps, as Henri IV. called him; 
but in a considerable measure he furthered what has been called 
the “great design” of Henry and of Richelieu in re-settling 
Europe; nor can we catalogue even a few of the thinkers and 
soldiers who were his disciples in the science of life. Much 
of the splendour of the seventeenth century in France was 
owing to his subtle analysis of virtue, and of the part a sincere 
and educated Christian should play in whatever condition he 
is placed. M. de Gentve, by example as by precept, taught 
the omnipresence of a true piety in every condition and in 
every legitimate employment. He introduced a wider con- 
ception of fraternity than had been before possible. It may 
almost be said of him that he gathered from the evils of the 
sixteenth century all the “soul of good” in them, and 
wrought them into the texture of Catholicism. 

The third volume of this fine edition of his works should 
have special interest. It will contain the Saint’s Intro- 
duction & la Vie Dévote, one of the glories of French litera- 
ture, as it is the prelude to the fine sanctities that followed 
the intellectual expansion of the Catholic renaissance. It 
was requested by Henri IV. that M. de Gentve should 
write a book in which religion should be painted in all 
its native beauty, freed from superstition and unnecessary 
scruple, practicable by all classes, whether at Court or in the 
field, and compatible with the world’s restlessness and the 
wear and tear of business. The treatise probably grew out of 
thé spiritual advice given to one of his penitents, but it was in 
1609, the year before the King’s death, that the Saint published 
it. It had an instant success. It satisfied hearts and imagina- 
tions, piety and taste. It was an instruction in practical 
though spiritual order, which was precious in proportion to the 
religious disputes of the previous century. Sainte-Beuve likens 
its reception to that of Lamartine’s first poems. It was in 
every hand, and the first-fruits in grace of style and noble 
aspiration of that splendid literature which gave France for so 
long a period her supremacy in Europe. The little book wasan 
essential product of the Roman Chureh’s renewed vitality, and 
its rule of modern life was sweet and reasonable in the mirror 
of the Savoyard’s genius. It is a manual of altruism. It 
awakened attention to natural phenomena even in its occa- 
sional errors of physical science. It is as full of wisdom as 
of good sense, and every page might furnish an aphorism as 
valuable now as then. For instance, how large a truth St. 
Francis covers when he advises his penitent “with one hand 
to hold fast by her Father, while with the other she may gather 
berries from the hedges by the way.” 

St. Francis died at Lyons in1622. He was but fifty-five years 
old. With one accord the hierarchy of France asked for his 
canonisation. Its bishops felt that M. de Genéve was one of their 
best glories, and he had lived much in Paris, though he loved 
his little Annecy, and spoke of it as the barque in which he could 





best pass the ferry of life, from the shore of birth to that of 
death. It is a slight but pleasant surprise to find the name 
of Henrietta of England, as a principal promoter of his 
canonisation, which, after the slow processes used at Rome, 
took place in 1663. His place of birth was near that of our 
own St. Anselm, and between them critics have found some 
points of resemblance. Let us think of both as stars shining 
in the immutable sky when storm-clouds were dispersing, 
shining more and more unto the perfect day. 





HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT.* 


Mr. BARNETT SmitTH has produced a very useful work,— 
one which all students of the most famous and important 
portion of English history will henceforth use and consult. 
It is true that the book is a compilation rather than a work of 
original research ; but it none the less deserves the thanks of 
all who speak the English language, or who desire to know 
how the “ mother of Parliaments ” gained her present position, 
and what were the powers and privileges claimed and enjoyed 
by her at various stages in her development. We have had 
epochs in the history of Parliament, and of the Constitution 
generally, treated more minutely and comprehensively, but 
never before a book in which was steadily pursued the single 
object of describing the doings of the Parliament of West- 
minster. The great works of Freeman and Stubbs, of Hallam, 
May, and Gardiner, throw a flood of light upon portions 
of our Parliamentary history; but we cannot read in them a 
connected narrative of the doings of that High Court which 
has become the vital organ of our Constitution. By freely 
availing himself of the work of his predecessors whenever it 
would suit his purpose, Mr. Barnett Smith has woven the 
existing learning and research into a connected whole, and 
thus produced a work which for purposes of reference will 
prove invaluable. It will still be better to teach history out 
of the great writers we have named, for they possess high 
literary qualities, and instil into the reader’s mind the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution in a way which is outside the 
scope of Mr. Barnett Smith’s volumes. It is to his work, 
however, that busy men who wish to verify facts or to refresh 
their minds on particular points will in future turn. His 
full and “reasoned” marginal notes, his careful references 
to his authorities on essential occasions, and his appen- 
dices, containing, among other things, the texts of important 
Statutes, render the book a capital book of reference; while 
the beautifully executed fac-similes of various curious and 
interesting documents connected with our Parliamentary 
history, give the events treated a vividness and reality 
which is no small help to their true understanding. The 
imagination is stirred to help the intellect by an exact 
picture of the instructions as to the seizure of the five 
Members, written in Charles I.’s own handwriting, or of the 
“indenture of return of two Members” for the borough of 
Huntingdon, signed by Oliver Cromwell. - Take it as a whole, 
Mr. Barnett Smith’s book satisfies a real want. The labour 
must have been great, but it has not been thrown away. 

To give within the limits of a review an adequate account 
of a book like the one now before us, is, of course, entirely out 
of the question. It is possible, however, to speak of the effect 
produced upon the mind of the reader by the mighty stream 
that flows “with pomp of waters understood” through its 
pages. The metaphor is not an idle one. The history of Par- 
liament is the history of the gathering of the-various streams 
of political power in the land into one great river. When the 
Conqueror came into England—we choose the moment not 
because it was an epoch of change, but because it is a con- 
venient point of survey—there were four vital institutions at 
work in the State,—the Kingship, the Church, the Witan or 
great Council of the Nation, and the system of administration 
localised in the Shires, of which the Shire-moot was the 
highest expression. After many generations of strife and 
difficulty, the Witan, which had come to be called the Magnum 
Concilium of the King, became amalgamated through the 
alchemy of representation with the Shire-moots and took the 
name of Parliament. Simultaneously, Parliament began 
to draw to itself the powers of the Church; though long 
after the Church had become one of the Estates of the 
realm that met in Parliament, the waters flowed unmin- 





* History of the English Parliament ; together with an Account of the Parlia- 
ments of Scotland and Ireland. By G. Barnett Smith. 2 vols. London: Ward, 
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gled though in a single stream. Lastly, the great river, 
after many difficulties had been overcome, absorbed in fact, 
if not in theory, the Royal power, and remained, not merely 
the most important part of the Constitution, but the Constitu- 
tion itself. To watch the gathering of this august stream is 
to realise to the full the greatness of the English race, and the 
awful forces that have been at work to secure the safety of 
English liberty :— 
“Tante molis erat Komanam condere gentem.” 

Again and again it seems as if the stream must be turned 
from its true course,—set to ignoble uses or divided off into a 
number of petty currents. At one time it looks as if the bar- 
riers and obstacles set up by the power of kings or nobles 
must prevail; at another, as if the river would lose itself in the 
bogs and fens of corruption. In the end, however, it is always 
Parliament that is victorious, and what appeared like means 
of defeat are turned into instruments of triumph. Let the 
Englishman who is inclined to be pessimistic turn to the 
history of our Parliament, and he will soon learn to forget his 
fears for the future. The political instinct of the race which 
developed the sovereign legislature of the United Kingdom, 
and gave the world a talisman to convert the principles of 
democracy to the uses of good government—the talisman of 
representation—is alive to-day, and will avail to overcome the 
momentary loss of faith that afflicts a portion of the English 
kin. 

Mr. Barnett Smith wisely does not leave out of account the 
picturesque elements that abound in the course of his narrative. 
Even in the medieval part of his book, he lets us see the 
human element. For instance, he recounts how Edward I. 
made one of the first platform speeches on record. Edward I., 
in the course of his quarrel with the Earls Bigod and Bohun 
over the question of tallage, appealed to the people. He 
appeared in front of the great hall at Westminster, and, 
standing upon a wooden stage erected for the purpose, 
harangued his subjects. 

Mr. Barnett Smith rightly adds to his account of the 
English Parliament, chapters on the Irish and Scotch Parlia- 
ments. His account of the great debates which took place 
in the Scotch Parliament upon the question of the Union with 
England, may be quoted :— 


“The debate furnished one of the finest oratorical displays 
which marked the course of the Scots Parliament. The Duke of 
Hamilton spoke stirringly on Scottish nationality, and Seton of 
Pitmedden, one of the commissioners, pleaded for the measure in 
a calm and statesmanlike speech. But the great feature of the 
debate was the eloquent oration of Lord Belhaven, a young noble- 
man of fiery and impetuous character, whose opposition to the 
Union reached a species of fanaticism. His speech formed an 
event in the history of Scotland, and was afterwards spread 
broadcast, in numberless editions, throughout the country. As 
compared with the efforts of later English orators, if examined in 
some distant age, ‘it would be found to have few competitors 
among them in the essentials of heroic oratory, rapid and potent 
diction, impassioned appeal, bold and apt illustration.’ Though 
evidently addressed to the people at large, it bristled with classi- 
eal allusions. While the form of speech delighted the cultivated, 
its substance alarmed those who already dreaded the effects of 
the Union. ‘ What hinders us, my lord,’ he exclaimed in the 
most rhetorical portion of his speech, ‘to lay aside our divisions, 
to unite cordially and heartily together in our present circum- 
stances, when our all isat stake? Hannibal, my lord, is at our gates. 
Hannibal is come the length of this table; he is at the foot of 
this throne; he will demolish this throne if we take not notice; 
he’ll seize upon these regalia ; he’ll take them as our spolia opima, 
and whip us out of this House never to return again. For the 
love of God then, for the safety and welfare of our ancient king- 
dom, whose sad circumstances I hope we shall yet convert into 
prosperity. and happiness !—we want no means if we unite God 
blesseth the peacemakers. We want neither men nor sufficiency 
of all manner of things to make a nation happy.’ In another 
dramatic passage the speaker put the question of a national union 
of parties against the common enemy upon his bended knees, 
paused for a reply, and receiving none, solemnly recorded, ‘ No 
Answer!’ Again, after rapidly sketching the contents of the 
treaty, he said, ‘Good God! what is this—an entire surrender ! 
My lords, I find my heart so full of grief and indignation, that I 
must beg pardon not to finish the last part of my discourse, that 
I may drop a tear as the prelude to so sada story.’ This fervid 
oratory, nevertheless, failed to awe or impress the House, and it 
had absolutely no effect upon the division. Whatever might be 
the case in the country, the House was inci el to ridicule rather 
than to quail before the great speech. Lord Marchmont excited 
laughter and cheers when he said that they had heard a long 
speech, and a very terrible one; but he thought a short answer 
would suffice, and it might be given in these words: ‘ Behold, he 
dreamed ; but, lo, when he awoke, behold it was but a dream.’ ” 


We will end our account of Mr. Barnett Smith’s book with 
one more quotation. It is his account of a speech made by 





Grattan in regard to an attempt at English interference sul- 
sequent to 1782. It is specially interesting at a moment when 
the right of interference with an Irish Parliament is being 
strenuously supported by those who desire to create an Irish 
Parliament. The Bill referred to was one for forcing the 
English Navigation Laws on the Irish Parliament :— 


“Mr. Grattan, who already began to lament the constitutional 
arrangements of 1782, vigorously denounced the mutilated mea- 
sure. ‘This bill,” he urged,‘ goes to the extinction of the most 
valuable part of your Parliamentary capacity; it is a union; an 
incipient and creeping union; a virtual union, establishing one will 
in the general concerns of commerce and navigation and reposing 
that will in the Parliament of Great Britain ; a union where our 
Parliament preserves its existence after it has lost its authority, 
and our people are to pay for a Parliamentary establishment 
without any proportion of Parliamentary representation.’ The 
bill was carried by such a small majority—127 to 108—that Mr. 
Pitt abandoned it in sheer vexation.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@—— 

The Saghalien Convict, and other Stories. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
This volume has for its sub-title, “ Russian Stories, Vol. IT.,” and 
belongs to the series of the “ Pseudonym Library.” It is nota 
favourable specimen of that excellent series. In fact, it is quite 
easy to have enough, or even too much, of “ Russian Stories.” 
There is a dismal monotony about them which soon wearies a 
reader. The first and longest tale in this selection makes a cer- 
tain impression; but it is not easy to follow. One does not 
clearly perceive either what the people were thinking about or 
what they did. 

Coal-Pits and Pitmen. By R. Nelson Boyd. (Whittaker and 
Co.)—This is a most excellent history of the coal trade and coal 
legislation, succinct, clear, and readable, in the compass of alittle 
over two hundred pages. The condition of the miners up to, or 
very nearly up to, tbe time of Lord Shaftesbury’s interference, is 
scarcely credible, and what does seem incredible was the attitude 
taken by the mine-owners, headed by the then Lord Londonderry. 
The gradual rise in the importance of the mineral as a fuel is 
interesting, and one would have liked to have known more about 
the earlier prices. The book seems to us very just, and the whole 
question is ably discussed, including the latest movement in re- 
gard to pensions. How old-age pensions will affect the tenour 
and working effectiveness of a labouver’s life is a hard problem to 
solve. 

Oxford and Oxford Life. Edited by S. Wells. (Methuen and 
Co.)—This, the editor tells us, is a “ new book,” rather than a 
new edition. Five out of the nine chapters are entirely new ; 
three have been revised and added to; one, the first, “ Oxford in 
the Past,” remains as it was, with a supplement, from the pen of 
the editor, dealing with the present century. ‘Oxford in the 
Present ” is a particularly valuable contribution. The editor, who 
writes it, takes a very sensible view of his subject, seeming 
to see where the shortcomings of the University are, while he 
fully believes in its capacity for being more thanitis. To older 
men, who can compare the Oxford of to-day with the Oxford of 
forty or fifty years ago, this belief will seem even better founded 
than to the younger, who are naturally more alive to faults. As 
to ‘Oxford Expenses,” Mr. Wells thinks that they “have in- 
creased, are increasing, and ought to be diminished.” At the same 
time, he allows that the general standard of comfort has been 
raised. We cannot help thinking that this consideration is so 
potent as to supply a reason for doubting the truth of the state- 
ment itself. Put the comparison in this way. An Oxford under- 
graduate with an allowance of £150 per annum is better off now 
than an undergraduate with the same means was forty years 
ago; but a father of a family with £1,000 a year is worse off than 
such a person at the same time back. Mr. Brabant’s chapter on 
“The Intellectual Life” of Oxford is excellent. He vindicates 
the Pass Degree, which is really much harder than most people 
think; is not favourably inclined to Honours Moderations 
(Classical) as they are now; and thinks the school of Literze 
Humaniores most successful. It is, indeed, this that makes Oxford 
what it is, and we hope that no rash hand will be laid upon it. 
“ Social Life” and “ Aids to Study at Oxford” are both new, and 
should be specially mentioned. 

New Eprrions.—Arthur Young’s Tour in Ireland (1776-1779) 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Arthur Wollaston 
Hutton. 2 vols. (Bell and Son.)—Young’s Tour has been re- 
printed for the first time without any omissions, and the editor 
has added various papers which the author wrote after the publi- 
cation of the work on the same subject. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that, though there is something in these two volumes 
which never was of much interest, and now is of none, there is, on 
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the other hand, abundance of valuable matter. The conditions 
of life in Ireland have not materially changed since Young wrote 
. about it; agriculture is now, as it was then, its main industry. 
This, of course, gives to the book a modern reference, and we con- 
tinually seem to read between the lines what bears directly on 
questions still hotly debated. Some of the prices quoted by 
Young are almost incredibly low. The price of beef varied from 
34d.in Dublin to 2d. in Forth; the highest figure for butter 
is 8d., the lowest 2d.(!) The provincial price of chickens 
varied between 1s.in Dublin and 1}d. in County Antrim; while 
Turkeys were sold at Prospect for 6d., a goose actually fetch- 
ing twice as much. In England, however, at the same time, 
the average price of butter was 63d., and of meat (taking beef, 
mutton, veal, and pork together), 33d. Here is an observation 
which has a very close bearing on the “ Three acres and a cow” 
panacea. “ IIl-fed cattle, we know from the experience of English 
commons, are far from being so advantageous to a man as they at 
first seem ; accidents happen without a resource to supply the 
loss, and leave the man much worse off than him who, being paid 
in money, is independent of such wants.”——The Scenery of the 
Heavens, by J. E. Gore (Sutton and Co.), appears in a second 
edition, and A Dead Man’s Diary, by Coulson Kernahan (Ward, 
Lock, and Bowden), in a fourth.—— We have also received a new 
edition of Res Judicatie, by Augustine Birrell (Elliot Stock). 

Materials for the History of the Church of Lancaster. Edited by 
William Oliver Ropes. Vol. I. (Printed for the Chettam Society.) 
—Here we have printed the Charters of the Priory of Lancaster, 
granted by Roger of Poitou, the Founder, John, Earl of Moreton, 
afterwards King John, Ranulph,.Earl of Chester, and others ; 
various documents relating to property, tithes, compositions, 
churches, &c.; and bulls issued by five Popes. All these docu- 
ments are accompanied by translations. The Founder’s gifts 
were munificent, including eleven churches and the moiety of 
another, and a variety of tithes. John, when Earl of Moreton, 
added considerably to the wealth of the Foundation, and con- 
firmed his gifts when he became King. Perhaps it may come 
within the editor’s design to write the history, as well as to 
furnish the materials. These, it need hardly be said, want much 
setting in order and interpreting. 

The Story of Allan Gordon. By Captain Lindsay Anderson. 
(Chapman and Hall.)—Allan Gordon’s narrative is a faithful 
description of life on board ship in the Indian Ocean. The 
working of a sailing-vessel is always well rendered by Captain 
Lindsay Anderson, and he is particularly good in the treatment 
of storms,—a peculiarity noticeable in his previous stories. 
There is not so much adventure as usual in the volume now 
before us; but it is good reading, and boys will learn a great deal 
of sea-life and its hardships and its fine training from the author. 
We can recommend The Story of Allan Gordon to boys. 

The Humour of Italy. Selected and translated, with Introduc- 
tion, &c., by A. Werner. (Walter Scott.)—If we do not get much 
laughter out of these national jest-books, yet they are certainly 
interesting. Mr. Werner’s Introduction will be found full of in- 
formation. One point in it may be noted, for it reminds us that 
for many years “ Italian Humour ” had to contend with difficulties. 
Aristophanes himself could hardly have been lively at Bologna, 
where any publication had to pass seven censorships,—literary, 
ecclesiastical, political, and then the ecclesiastical over again in 
the Inquisition. These satisfied, the Bishop and the police had 
to approve, and then the Inquisition examined again. One can 
imagine that but little was left. The range of time is consider- 
able, including more than five centuries, from Boccaccio down to 
writers of to-day. Some unexpected names occur, among them 
that of Niccolo Machiavelli. In “How to Succeed in Litera- 
ture,” Gaspard Gozzi, whose place among Italian humourists is 
certainly high, seems to have partially anticipated Mr. Andrew 
Lang. 

Some Noble Sisters. By Edmund Lee. (Clarke and Co.)—The 
best known, and therefore, in one respect, the most interesting 
chapters in this book, will be those that give us sketches of 
Susanne Kossuth, sister of the Hungarian patriot, and of Elizabeth 
H. Whittier, the youngest sister of the poet Whittier. His 
tribute to her memory is the most beautiful part of “ Snowbound,” 
itself, perhaps, the happiest effort of his pen. “Sidney’s Sister” 
(the Countess of Pembroke and great aunt of “Sacharissa”) 
Wilhelmina, Margravine of Baireuth (the favourite sister of 
Frederick the Great), Caroline Lucretia Herschel, Dorothy Words- 
worth, Mary Lamb, and Eugénie de Guerin, are the subjects of 
the other articles. 

The Law of Marriage and Family Relations. By Nevill Geary, 
M.A. (A. and C. Black.)—This volume is “intended,” we learn 
from the preface, “as well for laymen as for the profession.” 
This does not, of course, mean that it is meant for the general 

reader, but that it will assist a non-professional person to form 





an opinion on any point which it may become his duty to consider- 
The book contains, as may be supposed, much curious informa- 
tion. One item relates to Cathedrals. The greater part of these 
are, it seems, used for the celebration of marriages; some, as St 

Paul’s, are not so used, except, indeed, by special licence; but that 
avails for any place. 


Ten Tales. By Francois Coppée. Translated by Walter Learned. 
(Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)—It is difficult to give any idea by 
description or criticism of the power of these tales, or rather 
“studies,” for a conte is, perhaps, more of a study than a tale 
The old soldier, who is reclaimed from his dram-drinking by lis 
kindness to the crippled girl, is one of the cheerful kind. Com 
monly, M. Coppée’s work has a gloomier hue. “The Substitute,” 
for instance, is a tragedy in its way. The escaped criminal who 
has struggled into an honest life, finds that the friend he has 
made has committed a theft, and takes the guilt upon himself, 
He cannot bear that the lad whom he loves should go the same 
way to ruin that he has himself trodden. “An Accident” is 
another tragedy. It is really a murder, but the murder of a 
scapegrace for the sake of his innocent family. The satire of the 
“ Dramatic Funeral” is very powerful ; and the same may be said 
of the pathos of the “ Voluntary Death,” where the disabled 
writer hastens his own end because the expenses of a long illness 
would swallow up the provision that he has made for wife and 
child. ~ 

The Steam Navy of England. By Harry Williams, R.N. (W. H. 
Allen and Co.)—There are two points of vital interest in Mr. 
Williams’s work,—the raising of the standard of universal 
efficiency, and the efficiency of naval machinery at great speeds, 
Mr. Williams has drawn out a plan by which he has shown the- 
way to rendering stokers efficient in gun-drill. He proposes, by 
adding to the complement of stokers and dividing them into four 
divisions, to contrive that one division shall always be doing deck- 
work, and so, by rotation, the whole complement of stokers should 
pass the gun-drill. Part of this increase would take the place of 
the seamen, and so, he urges, without increasing the total com- 
plement, the efficiency of the ship’s company would be raised. The 
most serious objection would be the diminution in the efficiency of 
the stokers, apparently a more important point than any weakness 
in gun-drill on deck. In favour of the plan there is this advantage to 
be urged,—that in the case of the ‘ Anson,’ for example, there would 
be 145 men, both stokers and gunners, in place of 109 men who can- 
not fight the guns, and 36 seamen who cannot stoke the fires. Mr. 
Williams says battle-ships cruise with just sufficient complement 
and no reserve; but surely he is lenient, for some of the great 
battle-ships are notoriously undermanned, and the fact is care- 
fully concealed from the inquisitive. Another point worth con- 
sidering, though it is only a minor detail, is the physical benefit 
to the stoker, whose life is “ not a happy one.” The other point 
in Mr. Williams’s book is the boiler difficulty. The fact is, that 
good manceuvring-speed cannot be got out of the present boilers, 
except in some good cruisers, without a forced draught, meaning 
a strain the boilers cannot stand. Boilers are reduced to 
the smallest compass for obvious reasons; but their wear 
and tear is so great, that continued efficiency is well-nigh 
hopeless. Engineers must recognise this, that the heating sur- 
face must wear, that iron is only iron, and that there is no use in 
increasing this wear and tear because room is wanted. Boilers 
must be larger. This is a well-written and well-expressed dis- 
cussion of the subject, and it brings home very forcibly the vital 
importance of effective engineering. Without power of continued 
and rapid motion, a battle-ship might just as well be a mere gun- 
case floating on a pond. . 


A Book of Poems and Pastorals, illustrated by the late Alice 
Havers, Gertrude D. Hammond, and Harriet M. Bennett (Hildes- 
heimer and Faulkner), contains extracts from Keats’s “ Isabella ; 
or, the Pot of Basil,” “ Una and the Lion,” from the “ Faery 
Queen ;” Jean Ingelow’s “ Brides of Arderley ;? ‘“‘ Ginevra,” from 
Rogers’s “Italy ;” and various ballads and songs. The illustra- 
trations are praiseworthy, some of the figures being very pretty 
(real shepherdesses do not wear such costumes as we see in “ To 
his Love”), while there is graceful design in the borderings and 
tail-pieces. 

Cloister Life in the Days of Coeur de Lion. By Dr. Spence, Dean 
of Gioucester. (Isbister and Co.)—When we have praised Mr. 
Railton’s beautiful architectural illustrations, we have praised all 
that can be praised in this book. As a mere gift-book, its illus- 
trations may well carry it into many drawing-rooms. Butits title 
is most misleading, and its profession of being “ studies in a half- 
forgotten life” is a “frost.” From the Dean of Gloucester we 
were entitled to expect that a book called Cloister Life in the Days 
of Ceur de Lion, would contain some new light, if not results of 
original research, on the inner conditions of monastic life, and that 
one hoped, in the monastery of Gloucester—in the time of our 
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early Kings the third capital of England—over the custody of 
whose records Dean Spence presides. But the larger half of the 
book is nothing but a rechaufé of Froude on Hugh of Lincoln, 
and Carlyle on Jocelyn of Brakelonde, the writer of a curious 
pit of history of the monastery of Bury St. Edmund's, published 
by the Camden Society. It is written in the style of a gushing 
young lady’s first historical essay, interspersed with such remarks 
as, “ How we long to get glimpses of this deep-buried time,” 
and with endless repetitions. For instance, we are told on p. 56, 
and again on p. 62, that Abbot Sampson, Carlyle’s hero in “ Past 
and Present,” “after wearing for ten years the Abbot’s mitre, 
became white as snow.” It is not a very remarkable fact that a 
man of sixty, who was partly grey ten years before, should turn 
white ; and if it were, why need we be told ittwice ? But if the Dean 
gushes idly when he is engaged in eviscerating Froude or Carlyle, 
he is still worse when left to his own resources, culled from the 
local historians of Tewkesbury. We must be told at least half a 
dozen times that the De Clares and De Spensers, its owners, belong 
to the history of England ; and almost as many, that Tewkesbury 
and other Abbeys were founded by Normans in expiation of their 
sins against the Saxons; though as Tewkesbury Abbey existed 
before the Conquest, like St. Edmund’s and most of the greatest 
Benedictine houses, it is a little difficult to see how this could be. 
And we do expect English, even in a gift-book :—“ Different to 
the fate of the Abbey at Tewkesbury, which is comparatively little 
changed since William Fitzcount and Ann de Bellamont prayed 
in it, and lived beneath its shadows, Keynsham Abbey is utterly 
destroyed.” How Tewkesbury Abbey can be unchanged, when we 
care told a few pages further on that all the monastic buildings 
were destroyed, we do not know. A Dean surely should not write 
as if the Abbey and its church were the same thing. 


The Doctor of the ‘Juliet’ By Harry Collingwood. (Methuen 
‘and Co.)—This is a sea-story, told with all the spirit which Mr. 
Collingwood knows how to throw into a tale. The materials are 
familiar enough. In this respect, indeed, there can hardly be 
much variety. Mutiny, piracy, and the recovery of a buried 
treasure, for which the good and the bad characters contend, are 
scarcely novelties ; but our author gives them a fresh and effec- 
tive setting. Perhaps the least familiar incident is a volcanic 
eruption at sea. Whether it is an effort of fancy, or a description 
of fact, we know not, but it is certainly striking. 

Short Stalks, or Hunting Camps, North, South, East, and West. 
By E. N. Buxton. (Stanford.)—Mr. Buxton’s book is one of the 
best descriptive books of big-game hunting in many lands we 
have ever read. He has tried for most of the trophies of the 
hunter,—elk, chamois, ibex, big-horn, moufflon, tezard, moose, 
and others, leaving Africa unvisited, except for the Barbary sheep 
(Ovis tragelaphus). His style is easy and pleasant, not too sporting, 
and with a keen eye to the scenery of his stalks. Mr. Buxton 
takes care to explain that he is the best sort of sportsman, de- 
claring that in all these journeys, extending over more than a 
quarter of a century, he was personally responsible for the death 
of less than eighty quadrupeds. The last chapter, a mountain 
climb, is capital reading. The illustrations are good, and the 
volume is one most sportsmen will thoroughly appreciate. 

March Hares and their Friends. By“T. A.” (Dean.)—This is a 
volume of extravagances of pen and pencil which are more really 
amusing than such things often are. The artist fairly rises to his 
subject. There is no arriére-pensée of sense in his fooling, and 
the result is certainly a success. Efie’s Visit to Cloudland and 
the Moon. By Frances Vescelius Austen (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.), is an extravaganza of a very different kind. There is 
something of the allegory about it. When we say that the guide 
who takes little Effie on her strange journey calls himself E-ma- 
ji-na-shun, the reader will see how Miss Austen sets to work. 
An altogether serious book is The Peep of Day (Nelson and Son), 
which aims at communicating in simple language, and by the help 
of pictures, a certain amount of information on subjects sacred 
and secular.—The Sunday Friend (Mowbray, Oxford) is an illus- 
trated magazine for children. 

A Rose of a Hundred Leaves. By Amelia E. Barr. (J. Clark 
and Co.)—This is one of our author’s strongest and sweetest 
stories, dealing in well-defined characters, but made charming 
by the delicacy and insight into love’s story that distinguish 
Amelia Barr. A Cumberland maiden of ancient descent is the 
heroine, and her love-story and her trials, with the ultimate happi- 
ness of this “wild rose,” is the main motive of the tale. The 
‘strength of the Cumberland character is admirably brought out 
in her two brothers, and her own exquisite simplicity and beauty 
of character form a striking contrast. It is a charming story, 
and certainly one of the author’s best. She always had a gift for 
delineating some phases of English character, and in A Rose of a 
Hundred Leaves it betrays itself very strongly. 

The Shifting of the Fire. By Ford H. Hueffer. (Fisher Unwin.) 











—The heroine marries an old millionaire because her lover having 
become suddenly poor, she is forbidden to marry him, and she 
thinks she may get the old man’s money. It is a dangerous thing 
to attempt, and the feelings of both men may be imagined. The 
old man determines to torture his wife, and accordingly reveals 
his past life. He dies soon, however, and all ends well. Mr. 
Hueffer writes well, and occasionally his epigrammatic mode of 
expression is happy. Some of the characters are sketched with 
plenty of force, and the story is good reading from beginning to 
end. 

A Tangled Web. By Lady Lindsay. 2 vols. (A. and C. Black.) 
—Lady Grisell, heiress of a Scotch earl, grows weary of her 
Northern home, and answers the advertisement of “a lady of 
title” who wishes to chaperone “a young lady—Australian or 
otherwise,” and to introduce her to good society. The “ lady of 
title” turns out to be a fraud, the impoverished widow of a knight ; 
but Lady Grisell, masquerading under the name of Marjorie 
Smith, meets her fate in the person of a cousin, for whom she has 
hitherto felt a strong dislike, he, it should be said, being still un- 
known to her. The story is nothing like what Lady Lindsay can 
write. That the plot is grossly improbable, is but a small matter ; 
it is more serious that the heroine is a foolish, hysterical creature, 
while the proposal made by Sir Richard Bingham, considering the 
relation in which the parties stand to each other, is not far from 
being revolting. 

Elsie Elleston. By May Edwood. (Thacker, Spink, and Co., 
Calcutta; W. Thacker and Co., London.)—Miss Edwood wishes 
the public to know that “the life of the English in India is, in 
the main, as pure and good as it is elsewhere,” and in this novel 
“depicts this phase of it.” “In the main” is a salvo not alto- 
gether unnecessary, as one of the ladies in the story is only pre- 
vented from leaving her husband by hearing one of her children 
ery. She is the only grievous offender, but the whole set seem to 
us somewhat frivolous. Certainly, there is nothing elevated or 
instructive about their talk. 

Cairo: Sketches of its History, Social Life, §c. By Stanley Lane- 
Poole. (J. S. Virtue and Co.)—Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has collected 
some of his contributions to various pblicat’ons, “ Picturesque 
Palestine” and “ Social Life in Egyp’” among them, and brought 
them out in this handsome volume. Cairo i; d>scribed in much 
detail. A chapter, full of inforxration, is given to its Mosques, 
and another to the “Museum of Arab Art,” the latter including 
notices of the chief English collections of Arab art,—i.e., at 
South Kensington and the British Museum. The history of the 
Mamliks is given in a comp »rdious fm. Then we have chapters 
on the Cairene population and their modes of life. Mr. Lane- 
Poole holds strongly the opinion that the Mahommedan view of 
woman is an irremodiabl> defez:t in the social system. “The 
Revels of Islam” g'ves u: some curious details which it is not 
every one that coull have supplie]. Another chapter deals with 
the Copts. Then, not a little to the gain of the reader, our 
author enlarges his subjects, and passes from Cairo to other 
Egyptian towns, and to th> country at large. His description of 
the fellaheen is profoundly interesting. Probably there is not 
an agricultural population in the world that, on the whole, is so 
well off. But this well-being is of recent date. The engineering 
operations which have saved the country from the recurring 
danger of a “low Nile,” and the admirable British administra- 
tion, have wrought the change. The fellah is insured, as far as 
possible, against vicissitudes of the season, and, as long as our 
protectorate lasts, against oppression. What would happen if 
foolish French jealousy and the more foolish policy of “scuttle ” 
had their way, is another matter. 


Imogen ; or, Only Eighteen. By Mrs. Molesworth. (W. and R. 
Chambers.)—This is not a very pleasant story ; but it is well in- 
tended and well worked out, and may, not impossibly, do good. A 
plot is laid, half in malice, half in thoughtlessness, against the 
heroine. What she suffers, and how she escapes from the mischief 
that might have been done, makes a narrative of some interest, 
though, as we have said, not of an exactly attractive kind. As 
usual with all that Mrs. Molesworth does, the characters are skil- 
fully touched, Mrs. Wentworth, not by any means a perfect woman, 
being as good a study as any.——A Golden Gossip, by Mrs. Whitney 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.), is another story of the didactic kind, and 
of no little merit. Cyrilla Ray makes an interesting heroine, and 
the story of her fortunes is told with the skill and good feeling 
which Mrs. Whitney always shows. The dénotment is as unex- 
pected as it is effective, and makes the tale more coherent,—a result 
which such surprises do not always bring about.——A Girl with No 
Name. By Judith Hathaway. (Digby and Long.)—This is a love- 
story, told in the first person. The motive is very familiar. The 
heroine thinks that a stigma rests on her birth, refuses to enter- 
tain, for this reason, a worthy man’s love, and ultimately has her 
happiness assured by a timely revelation. Whether such things 
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as happened to Helen’s parents do actually occur in real life is, 
perhaps, doubtful ; but they are among the accepted “properties” 
of fiction, and are used with a fair amount of skill in the story 
before us. Out of the Fashion. By Mrs. L. I’. Meade. (Methuen.) 
—Here is yet another love-story. Miss Power is a delightful old 
lady, more easily found, we fear, in fiction than in real life, but 
certainly pleasant to read about. The little drama in which she 
plays the part of a dea ex machina is sufficiently entertaining. ‘The 
illustrations (by W. Paget) deserve a word of special praise. —— 
Bashful Fifteen, by Mrs. L. T. Meade (Cassell and Co.), has a look 
of Miss Edgeworth’s stories, with a certain modern polish put on 
them. The unprincipled Janet and her foolish sister are quite the 
sort of characters which Miss Edgeworth was accustomed to por- 
tray for the warning of her readers. This is a good story, though 
the interests concerned are of the smallest. 

A Long Chase. By K. W. Eady. (Sunday School Union.)— 
Jack Umberville has a father, an African explorer, whom every 
one else believes to be dead, but in whose return he retains an 
unfaltering faith. How he and his bosom friend at school resolve 
to find him, and start on their expedition with the not very ample 
resources which two schoolboys can command, is the subject of an 
amusing chapter. The serious part of the tale follows. The search 
does take place, and is followed up through some very romantic 
adventures. A Long Chase is an excellent story of its kind.—— 
Another story of adventure, which will be found worth reading, is 
Randall Davenant: a Tale of the Mahrattas. By Captain Claude 
Bray. (Warne and Co.)—The scene is India; the time is the 
time of Clive ; and the chief historical event is the battle of Pani- 
put. When the reader hears that the hero is a lad unjustly 
expelled from school, who enlists as drummer in a regiment 
ordered to India, he will be able to foresee what kind of a book he 
has before him. 


The New Exodus. By Harold Frederic. (W. Heinemann.)—It 
will readily be understood that the main interest of this book is 
not literary, and that it is one the substance of which it is better 
for a reviewer to describe than to criticise. Mr. Frederic states, 
in bold, clear, and emphatic language, the case for the Russian 
Jews. He does not conceal the facts that tell against them. 
Unfortunately, such is his contention, the policy of the Russian 
authorities, in intensifying their separate position, have aggravated 
their worst characteristics. The ordinance, for instance, which 
made the Jewish consistories so powerful, had an immediate effect 
in crushing any independence of thought that might spring up. 
A young Jew who presumed to think for himself could summarily 
be handed over to the conscription by the Conservative elders 
of his congregation. Mr. Frederic traces the history of the 
people under the “second Haman” (this was the name which 
was given to the Czar Nicholas), under the liberal policy 
of Alexander II., and finally in the present day, when the 
anti-Semitic terror is at its height. Russia, so we are told, is 
universally bankrupt, but “the Jews are not the creditors. The 
multiplying swarm of Grand Dukes, each with his two millions of 
roubles of capital; the rapacious gang of officials and politicians, 
of whom Ignatieff is a type; the vast thousand-armed devil-fish 
of an Orthodox Church, sucking in everything portable from every 
quarter, and piling up in its maw literally tons of gold and silver; 
the incapable native producers and traders, with their ceaseless 
clamour for higher tariffs; the wildly debauched colonies of 
spendthrift aristocrats in Paris and on the Riviera,—these are the 
people to whom Russia owes her bankruptcy, not the Jews.” To 
support this statement, at once a defence and an indictment, Mr. 
Frederic produces some curious figures. The peasant, so these 
seem to show, is better off in the “ Pale” (the region wherein the 
Jews have been permitted to exist) than he is elsewhere. The in- 
habitants of the Pale owe 26 kopecks per head for taxes in 
arrear; in the Interior the figure is 83 kopecks. The death-rate 
in the Pale is 29°8 per thousand ; in the Interior it is 35°6. In 
the Pale itself the Jews contrast favourably with the rest of the 
population. They constitute, e.g., four-fifths of the town popula- 
tion in the Province of Kovno, but furnish only half of the 
criminals, and this though acts which are no crimes in a 
Russian are crimes in a Jew, and though the law is administered 
entirely by Christians. As to the extent of the Exodus, we are 
told that in the year ending October last nearly a quarter of a 
million were driven from their homes. 


Under’ Pressure. By the Marchesa Theodoli. 2 vols. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)—This is a series of “Scenes from Roman Life,” 
and very striking and effective these scenes are. The Prince and 
Princess Astalli are Romans of the old type,—nobles who preserve 
the social and political traditions of the Temporal Power. Their 
Conservatism is of the most vigorous kind; but circumstances are 
too strong for them. One daughter, destined for a Carmelite 
convent, refuses the contemplative life, and insists on finding a 
more active vocation as a sister of charity. The other asserts 











herself in 4 way that astonishes her mother. She is betrothed to 
a young Roman noble—a Liberal, by-the-way, so impossible is it 
to resist the current of change—and refuses to abandon him. 
when circumstances have changed her parents’ views on the sub- 
ject. The growth of a firm will in the girl’s mind—for when 
we are first introduced to her she is as helpless as a child—is 
admirably portrayed. So is the life in the Princess’s drawing- 
room, and the flutter which is occasioned in those quiet scenes 
when a disturbing element is introduced in the Liberal suitor, a 
man so audacious, that he actually makes love to his betrothed 
under her mother’s eyes. The curious contrast between the Rome 
of the past and the Rome of the present is skilfully presented, 
Not less interesting than Lavinia’s love-story, is the tale of how 
her sister Bianca contrives to get her way in the matter of her 
life-work. 

Only a Guard-Room Dog. By Edith E. Cuthell. (Methuen and 
Co.)—This is a really charming story. Gerald Graham, the little 
son of an officer living in Aldershot Camp, saves a dog; and the 
creature becomes, so to speak, the preserving genius of himself and 
his family. The adventures which “Tangle, V.C.”—such is the 
animal’s name and his honorary rank—goes through in performing 
this mission are skilfully contrived and excellently told. All 
lovers of dogs—and that means the better part of the human 
race—would appreciate this story. 
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“LIBERTY” WALL PAPERS. 


ESSRS. LIBERTY and CO. have made an exhaustive and careful selection 
of the latest designs and colourings in Wall Papers issued by all the best 
Mannfacturers, in order that their customers may be saved the waste of time in- 
volvedin looking through Pattern Books and Stands which often contain some few 
artistic successes mixed up with a confusing number of less desirable productions. 
Messrs, LIBERTY and CO. have also made arrangements that on all these 
Papers a reduction of 25 per cent. off the Manufacturers’ marked prices will be 
allowed, ~ NEW PATTERN BOOKS POST FREE. 
WwW. 


LIBERTY and CO, 142-150 Regent Street, 


O S$ L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 








HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK,. 





Terms—2}4 to 4 guineas a week, 





ade 


HE GRAFTON GALLERIES, GRAFTON STREET, 

BOND STREET, W.—The FIRST EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and 

SCULPTURE, by living British and Foreign Artists, NOW OPEN to the 
Public,.—Admission ls, 10 to 6, 
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COUSINS AND CO,., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 


P to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
oe aod Pesiadieals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &., in the 
best style, modern or antique. 








Oatalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY of LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 

Ceylon Teas in erfection. Old-fashioned Souchong Tea, Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Congous. Prices range from 1s, for sound, strong Congon, to 3s. 6d, 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea. For general use. 
there is no better value than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at 1s. 10d., which is 
much liked. Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and upwards, by post or other- 
wise, a reduction being made on chests or 20 lb. canisters, Orders sent to all 
parts of London or suburbs for cash on delivery. 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles is required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in the first instance are eaactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afterwards be remedied, 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “Our 


Eyes” (now in its Fourteenth Edition), may be consulted personally, free of 
charge, at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective 
vision, between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays. An appoint- 
ment in writing is desirable in the case of those coming from a distance. 


HOT 
MINERAL 
SPRINGS OF | The Baths are the most complete in Europe. 


BAT H . Letters to the Manager will receive every attention. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 17:0, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1891 ... £3873,700,000. 
THE GUINEA BOX 


SUTTON'S ee VEGETABLE SEEDS 
SEEDS. 


sent, carriage free, on receipt of Cheque or P.O,0, 




















The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 


of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 














Genuine only direct from 


SUTTON and SONS, Reading. 


| 
| 








Priced Lists post-free. 
nes EerSs € OP AT BR. 
SILVER JUBILEE. 


It is proposed to mark the Completion of the TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR of the 
Episcopate of the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of DERRY, of so world-wide 
a reputation as Theologian. Scholar, Orator, and Poet, by the Presentution of 
his LORDSHIP’S PORTRAIT to his Family, 

The Portrait of Mrs, ALEXANDER, so well and highly esteem ed as ** C.F.A.,” 
the Authoress of so many Poems and Hymns, will also form part of the Memorial. 

The amount already subscribed is £260, and it is intended to close the Sub- 
scription at an early date. 

Subscriptions are invited, and will be acknowledged by the Hon. Treasurer, 
the DEAN of DERRY, Londonderry, 


EWTON HALL, FETTER LANE, E.C.—LONDON 

POSITIVIST SOCIETY.—TO-MORROW and next SUNDAY, at 7, 

yt eo — GEDDES will lecture on “ LE PLAY AS SOCIOLOGIST.” 
mission free, 


ONDON LIBRARY.—LIBRARIAN and SECRETARY 
WANTED, who will be expected to give his whole time to his duties. 
Salary, £400 per annum. Candidates must apply by letter only. They should 
state age, previous experience, special qualifications, and other particulars, and 
enclose a copy of not more than four testimonials. 

Letters, sealed and marked “ Librarianship,” to be addressed, not later than 
Friday, February 24th, to the Committee of the London Library, St, James’s 
Square, London. N.B.—No application by or on behalf of a candidate is to be 
made to any individual member of the Committee, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 30th, 31st, and JUNE 

Ist. Eleven Scholarships at least of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum 

wil) be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must 
be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will take 

place at Uppingham on APRIL 5th, 6.h, 7th,1893, for Six Open Scholar- 

ships, two of £70 per annum, limited to two boarding houses, two of £50 per 

annum, two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School, Candidates under 14. 
—Applications to be made by MARCH 15th, 1893. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS (3 Senior, 3 Junior), Exam., March 23rd, 24th.—Apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER before March 10th, 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A.. 8 Laucaster Place, Strand, 


T. BERNARD PUPPY for SALE; eight months old. 

Dark orange tawny ; correct white markings, with black shadings ; first- 

class pedigree ; fond ofchildien. Can be seen at any time in London by appoint- 
meut,—“J, B.,” 27 Ion Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey, 



































OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

) COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 45 Students 
will be admitted in September, 1893. For Competition the Secretary of State 
will offer Twelve Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SEORE- 
TARY, at the College, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS of from £75 
to £50, and a few Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years in the College, will 
be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from JULY 5th to 8th. 

For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 

J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION, 
TONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
BISHOPS STORTFORD. 
Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 


COLLEGE, KENT. 








H DTH A M 
(The ROYAL NAVAL SOHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
HEAD-MasTER—Rev, R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 

FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others. 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 


Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
Wing. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 18th. About Twenty Scholarships in April. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Five Scholarships 

at the Universities have been gained within the last twelve months. TWO 

EXHIBITIONS of £50 awarded annually. Scholarships in July and December. 

A New Library and Museum have recently been opened. Terminal Fee, Twenty- 
five Guineas. 











ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German,—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 





OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—By an Examination held simultaneously at Rossail and at Oxford, on 
APRIL 5th, 6th, and 7th, about THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded, 
varying from 60 guineas to £10. Open to Boys under 15 (senidrs), or under 14 
(juniors), on Lady Day, 1893.—For further particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, 
Rossall, Fleetwood. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University G :duate and other Teachers, PREPAKES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according toage. Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. E, Dav rport, Wellington College, Berkshire. 


JREPARATORY SCHOOLS.—In accordance with the 

w-sh expressed by the Couference of Head-Masters of Public Schools, it 

was unanimously decided, at a Meeting held in London on December 23rd, 1892, 

at wlich fifty-tive Head-Masters of Preparatory Schools were present, to FORM 

an ORGANISATION.—AIl information may be obtained from either of the 

Honorary Secretaries, Rev. HERBERT BULL, Westgate-on-Sea ; Mr. EDWARD 
BLAIR, 29 York Place, London, W. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. — THREE or MORE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, of the annual value of £60, £50, and £30, will be 
ottered for COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, April 5th, and following days. 
Candidates must be under 15 years of age. The Examination will be mainly 
Classical.—Yor further particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
1893.—T wo of £80, one of £50, and one of £40, EXAMINATION BEGINS 
JULY 12th.—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 

















we * HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. _ Inclusive Fees. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J.D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 12th, 











T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme the University 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr, G. B. 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in England. First-class return from London 
(Waterloo) and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Gaineas. Ask for Hotel tickets. 














Terms of Subscription, 


early. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... an ee oa ee ceed (ff Pe 072 


| Including postage to any of the Australasian 


Colonie, America, France, Germany, India, P 
China, &e.... ~~ wi oa oes pie ) BY pee OM. S.cce 07 8 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spsctaror” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, ant 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE'S LIST 


The HIBBERT LECTURES, 1892, 
Just published, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


LECTURES on the ORIGIN and 
GROWTH of RELIGION, as Illustrated by the 
Religion of the Ancient Hebrews. By C. G. 
MONTFFIORE. 

“Not, we believe, since the stimulating essay on 
the Talmud of the late Emanuel Deutsch has there 
appeared a more important or valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of Hebrew religion than this new 
volume of Hibbert Lectures.”— Scotsman. 

“The work is the most important and scholarly 
addition to Biblical science ever made by an English 
Jew.’ —Jeuish Chronicle. 


FOLK-LORE and EARLY CIVILISATION. 
Just published, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s. 


SILVA GADELICA (I.—XXXI.) A 
Collection of Tales in Irish, with Extracts illus- 
trating Persons and Places. Edited from MSS., 
and Translated by StanpisH H, O’Grapy. 

Also a Limited Number of Copies to be had separ- 
ately :—Vol. I., pp. viii. 416, containing the Irish 
Text; and Vol. If., pp. xxxii. 604, containing the 
Translation and Notes. Each Volume 2ls, 

“Every one who is in the least interested in folk- 
lore and the literature of early civilisation should 
read Mr, Standish H. O’Grady’s ‘ Silva Gadelica.’...... 
There is reading for everybody in these delightful 
pages.”— World. 

“‘ This scholarly work is the most valuable addition 
which has been made to Irish learning since tha pub- 
lication of O‘Donovan’s edition of the ‘ Annals of the 
Four Masters’ in 1851......Except Mr. O’Grady, no 
learned Irishman has suc:eeded in setting forth the 
literature of his country in a literary way......In 
translating he has attained the highest merit of a 
translator, that of representing the literary aspect 
of the original in a form which is good literature in 
the language of the translation.”’—Atheneum. 


In 1 vol., cloth, 7s 6d. 


CULTURE in EARLY SCOTLAND, 
By James Mackinnon, M.A, Ph.D., Author of 
**South African Traits,’ and “* Ninian und sein 
Einfluss.”” 

“* Mr. Mackinnon’s volume is excellent. Full of ripe 
scholarship, admirably written, and in every way 
dererving of the most careful perusal by all who would 
become acquainted with the social and intellectual 
condition of the country during the obscure period 
which it treats.’’—Scottish Review. 

‘This work, whose industry and ability we free'y 
admit, is full of interesting matter.’’—Saturday 
Review, 

“In his treatment of the subje Dr. Mackinnon 
claims, not without reason,t» ha e nancipated him- 
self from the dry-as-dust proclivitie of so many of 
his predecessors.’’—Times. 

* An excellent and readable summar, A book like 
Dr. Mackinnon’s was very mush neede , and it will 
be found on the whole instructive andi eresting.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 

** Seldom do we find a monograph on a subject like 
this so bright and clear and flowing. Mr, Mackinnon 
has thoroughly mastered the literature of the subject, 
and combines respect for authorities with an indepen- 
dent and well-balanced judgment.”’—Speaker. 

“It will be found an excellent compendium of all 
that is known of these obscure and distant ages.”’— 
Scottish Leader. 

“A work of great historical research, conducted 
upon German methods, and productive of results 
which must tend to modify many received opinions.’” 
—Melvourne Argus, 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; large 
paper, 5s. net each vol. 
of the 


ABBOTSFORD SERIES 
— POETS. Edited by GEorGE EyRE- 
‘ODD. 

Vol. I. EARLY SCOTTISH POETRY: Thomas 
the Rhymer, John Barbour, Androw of Wyntoun, 
and Henry the Minstrel. 

“* The selections have been made with discrimina- 
tion.’’—National Observer. 

Vol. Il. MEDIZVAL SCOTTISH POETRY : 
King James the First, Robert Henryson, William 
Dunbar, and Gavin Douglas. 

**Students will owe much to Mr, Eyre-Todd for 
rendering the flower of mediwval Scottish poetry 
available. We cannot speak too highly of the 
scholarly manner in which the editor has carried out 
his undertaking.”’—Educational Times, 

Vol, III. SCOTTISH POETRY of the SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY: Sir David Lyndsay, John Bellenden, 
King James the Fifth, Sir Richard Maitland, 
Alexander Scot, and Alexander Montgomerie, 

“‘Mr. Eyre-Todd has made a very interesting and 
—_ k......Convenient, cheap, and well 

ited.”’— Saturday Review, 

**On the whole, the editor has to be thanked for 
an excellent volume. His introductions to each poet 
are sufficient, both in respect of history and biblio- 
graphy, and his own comments are usually worth 
reading.” —Athenzum. 

FIFTH EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
PREHISTORIC TIMES as ILLUS- 
TRATED by ANCIENT REMAINS and the 
MANNERS and CUSTOMS of MODEKN 
SAVAGES, By Sir Joun Luvuspocx, Bart., 
F.R.S., &c. Fifth Edition, xxviii, and 637 pp. 
Many Plates and Woodcnts. 


NEW and COMPLETE CATALOGUE of PUBLI- 
CATIONS post-free on application. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14 HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN; axp 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK §&T., EDINBURGH. 





READY EARLY NEXT WEEK, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


Large post 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 


THE PARTITION OF AFRICA. 


BY 
J. SCOTT KELTIE, 


Assistant Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society, 
Editor of “The Statesman’s Year-Book.” 


With Twenty-one Maps. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 8.W. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 
Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
Patron$ 7 Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the got el of LONDON. 








Vicr-PRESsIDENT—The LORD HAR 
CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deprury-Cuarrnman—The Hon. EDWARD W, 


DOUGLAS. 
Puysicran—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D, cTUARY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 


5 A 
SECRETARY—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 





This Society, conducted entirely on the MuTuat PrincIPxe, offers the ABSOLUTE SECURITY of 
An ACCUMULATED FuND of £3,659,325, AND AN ANNUAL INCOME OF £390,656. 





ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING £PECIAL FEATURES :— 

1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 

2,.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UniTeD Kinepom. Participating life 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ HM and H™(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net premiums 
according to the H™ Table, 

6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE anpD ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are GRANTED AT Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
Further information on application to the Society’s Office. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


World-Wide Reputation. 


For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &., 
SAVORY AND MOORE'S 
DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, Of Chemists everywhere. 


Has 35 Years’ 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mzssrs. DamreLn and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tum INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. : 








NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


INDUISM and its RELATIONS to 
CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. Jonny Roxsox, D.D. 


The Spectator says:—‘‘ This is a most valuable 
book ; it well deserves careful reading.” 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 
LONDON and EDINBURGH. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


BENGER’S FOOD 
FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


“ Retained when all other Foods are rejected.” 
—London Medical Record, 


GOLD MEDAL, 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 








Tins, 1s, 6d., 28, 6d., 58,, and 10g, of all Chemists, &c, | GOLD MEDAL 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION, at all Bcoksellers’ this day. 


A BOOK ABOUT the GARDEN and 


the GARDENER. By the Very Rev. S. Rernotps Hotr, Dean of Rochester. 
With Frontispiece ky Leech. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

«4 dainty book......2 profusion of jokes and good stories, with a vein of serious 
thought running through the whole.”—Guardian, 

“The papers are all written with that charming mixture of practical skill in 
gardening, learning in the literary art, clerical knowledge of the nature of men 
and strong love of flowers, that is already familiar to this author's read ers,”— 
Scotsman, 


THIRD EDITION, ready this day, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


By ALFRED MILNER, late Under-Secretary for Finance in Egypt. 
With a Map. Third Edition now ready, price 16s. 


The ArHEeNxumM, February 11th, 1893.—“‘ England in Egypt’ 
is unlike some other books on the Egyptian question. The writer has 
succeeded in raising his subject above the level of party politics. He 
evinces a distinct power of close reasoning, and he knows his subject 
at first hand, and will not add or abate a tittle of the truth. Such 
qualities offer a refreshing contrast to the heated polemics and un- 
authenticated political gossip which form the staple of too many 
essays upon England’s work in Egypt...... Mr. Milner’s style is worthy 
of his method ; it is lucid and finished.” 


FIFTH THOUSAND, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


The MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. 


By the Very Rev. S. Reynotps Hoe, Dean of Rochester. With Illustra. 
tions from Original Sketches by Leech and Thackeray. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


Daily Chronicle.—‘* The book is one of the most delightful collections of re- 
miniscences that this generation has seen, full of homely wisdom, long experi- 
ence, wide cultivation, infinite sympathy, delicious humour,—the very mirror of 
the most charming of men.” 


BETTERMENT: being the Law of 


Special Assessment for Benefits in America. With some Observations on its 
Adoption by the London County Council. By Artuur A. BAUMANN, B.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, formerly M.P. for Peckham. Cloth, crown 8vo, 120pp., 2s, 6d, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 





NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Just published, large crown 8vo, 1(s. 6d. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY, 


and other Essays. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 


“The sceptical position has never been better, mvre strongly, yet more tem- 
perately put.’'—National Observer. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








peers ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... _... 


1848, 


£16,0 0,000. 


on oof 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
The UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS of SOCIETY: 


An Examination of the Fallacies and Failures of Economic Science due to 
Neglected Elements. By the Duke or Arer.u, K.G., K.T. 8vo, 18s. 
[Early next week. 


With Coloured Maps, crown 8vo, 4s, 6d.—THIRD THOUSAND OF 


The RISE of the BRITISH DOMINION in 


INDIA. By Sir Atrrep Lyatt, K.C.B. Forming a volume in +e University 
Extension Series, 


SOME NOTES of the PAST. By the 


See Bon. Sir Henry Drummonp Wotrr, G.C.B., H.M. Ambassador at 
rid. 

Contents :—Three Visits to the War in 1870—-Prince Louis Napoleon—Un- 
written History—Madame de Feuchtres—The Prince Imperial. 


With Coloured Maps and many IIlustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


The EARTH’S HISTORY: an Introduction 


to Modern Geology. By R. D. Roperts, sometime Fellow of Clare College, 
Cambridge ; University Lecturer on Geology in the University of Cambridge. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s—-THE SECOND EDITION OF 
STRAY 


VERSES, 1889-90. By Robert, 


Lord Hoveuton, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Second Edition. With 
Dedicatory Verses to the Memory of Lord Tennyson. 
“* Lord Houghton’s poetic gift is for that light and delicate lyricism in which 
thought and feeling are suggested rather than expre:sed, and in which any 
straining there may be is concealed by gracefalness.”—Athenzum. 





With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 14s. 


The DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in CON- 


STANTINOPLE. By Mrs. Minto Exuior, Author of “ The Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Italy.”—*‘ in Sicily,” &c. 
_* This extremely lively volume...... The writer has succceded in making the 
historic element as attractive a3 the sight-seeing...... Altozether, this.* Idle 
Woman’s’ diary is a most entertaining book.”— Glasgow Herald, 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d.—A NEW EDITION OF THE 


HANDBOOK _ to CONSTANTINOPLE, 


BRUSA, and the TROAD. Edited by Colonel Sir CuarLes Witsoy, R.E. 
G.C.B. Numerous Maps and Plans, 


With Illustrations, medium 8vo, 10s. 6d.—THE SECOND EDITION OF 


OLD FRENCH PLATE: its Makers and 


Marks, By WitrrRep J. Cripps, C.B. 
With 134 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 18 


HANDBOOK of GREEK ARCH OLOGY: 


Sculpture, Vases, Bronzes, Gems, Terra-Cottas, Architecture, Mural Paint- 
ings, &c. y A. S. Murray, Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
British Museum, and Author of “ A History of Greek Sculpture.” 


= JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. Be 
PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on aye to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


- AGENOY for AMEKICAN BOOKS 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 























HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 








| CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 














Paid-up Capital ...........06 tsssseseee £1,500,000 OvtTsIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
Reserve Fund... coca ; “'¥5000,000 ue , Z0100 ~~ ee ae 
Reserve Liability of Broprictors.... 3,000,000 i 78300 || «Ss ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
ter-Page........... 6 2 ? ° 
LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND Quar . 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the fa haga — : 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. Q er-Column ... ae 6 W. Dz. aaa Secs. 
(gELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the — cine | _ Ne ed 
lolonies, - ° 7 i a) 
; Obed TRG casecasossccdsasessnes £1414 0 IRK BECK BANK. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent Inside Page oe... eee . 12 12 0 ESTABLISHED 1851. 


for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad 


column | SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 








which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 
London. 
H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON, Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates, 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied, 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 


USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONOENTRATED 


COCO A. 


Bir O, A. Camenox, M.D., says:—"‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 

















(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional] 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 


14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
18s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 





JOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and | 


PILLS.— Never aT Fautt —In allirritations 
of the skin, sores, ulcers, burns, and ecrofulous en- 
largements of the glands, Holloway’s Ointment 
presents a ready and easy means of cure which never 
disappoints the most favourable expectations, It 
manifests a peculiar power in restraining inflamma- 
tion, removing s‘agnation, cooling the heated blood 
and checking all acrimonious or unhealthy discharges. 
Whilst thus acting locally, the Pills are no less re- 
markable for their power in improving tue general 
condition and habit of body, which renders the cures 
complete and permanent. Under the general influence 


of these potent remedies, the puny infant becomes 
the robust child; the pale and emaciated regain 
colour and rotundity ; and the dyspeptic eats freely 
without fear, 





| 


| 





THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT AOCOOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


THROAT AnD COUGH 
Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively Dawe. Sold 
only in boxes, 74d, and tins, 1s. 1}d.; labelled 
“JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London.” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the wor Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
uotations on application to DUNVILLE and 0O., 
imited, Roya Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 
London, W.c, 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THIRD EDITION now ready—_JOHN KENT’S 


RACING LIFE of LORD GEORGE 


BENTIY cK, M.P., and other Reminiscences. 
Edited by .e Hon. Francis Lawiey. With 24 Plates, demy 
8vo, 25s. 
The LONDON EVENING NEWS says:— 
** Her Majesty has been reading the ‘Racing Life of Lord George Bentinck,’ 
and was so pleased with the book that she instructed Sir Henry Ponsonby to write 
Mr. Kent saying that she had read the book with great interest.” 


ACROSS FRANCE ina CARAVAN. 


Being some Account of a Journey from Bordeaux to Genoa in 
the ‘Escargot,’ taken in the Winter 1889-90. By the 
Author of “A Day of My Life at Eton.” With 50 Illustra- 
tions by John Wallace, after Sketches by the Author, and a 
Map, demy 8vo, lis. 
* Delightfully entertaining......The narrative positively ripples with unforced 
fun and joyous laughter.”—Daily Telegraph 
“A most fascinating narrative.”—Daily Graphic. 
“It is a book of the most intense interest.””—Scotsman. 
“Quite the most charming record of travel it has been our good fortune to 
read for many a day.’ —Land and Water, 
““The record of a journey taken under extremely original circumstances, of 
which two-thirds of the way lay througha land of surpassing interest, untrodden 
by tourists.’’—Athenzum, 


COMMENTARIES ON 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


from the Earliest Times to 1865. By Monracu 
Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; Captain, R.N.; F.S.A., &e.; “ Officier de 
l’Instruction Publique,” France. Crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS of DANTE and of 
the NEW WORLD. With a few Words on Bi- 
metallism. By J. W. Cross, Editor of “ George Eliot’s 
Life, as related in her Letters and Journals.” Post 8vo, 6s. 


“The impressions of a vigorous and thoughtful mind, which combines a fine 
and cultivated literary sense with a generous social enthusiasm and a keen per- 
ception of the realities of practical life and busineas,”’—Times, 

*“«Mr, Cross’s papers on the New World are the productions of a writer both 
shrewd to observe facts and acute to discern social, political, and economical 
tendencies.”’—Daily News. 

“ Replete with information, and written in a bright and taking style.””—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

“We learn from his pages a good deal about Dante; and some vivid and 
interesting descriptions of society in America were certainly worthy of being 
rescued from oblivion.”—Daily Telegraph, 








VOYAGE of the NYANZA, R.N.Y.C. 


Being the Record of a Three Years’ Cruise in’a Schooner 
Yacht in the Atlantic and Pacific, and her subsequent Ship- 
wreck. By J. Cummine Dewar, late Captain King’s Dragoon 
Guards and 11th Prince Albert’s Hussars. With 2 Auto- 
gravures, numerous Full-page and other Illustrations, and a 
Map, demy 8vo, 21s. 

**A most interesting and instructive account of a three years’ cruise......An 
immense amount of information is given in a way to interest the most cursory 
reader.”’—Yachtsman. 

“A most entertaining book.”—Manchester Examiner. 

“The pleasantest book of travel the season has produced,’’—Tablet. 

**Simple and unpretentious, yet thoroughly interesting......An excellent book 
of travel ’’—Army and Navy Gazette. 


The DISTINCTIVE MESSAGES of 
the OLD RELIGIONS. By George Marueson, M.A., 
D.D., F.R.S.E., Author of “ Spiritual Development of St. 
Paul,” “Can the Old Faith Live with the New?” “The 
Psalmist and the Scientist,” “Sacred Songs,” &c. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Tt is expressed in admirably clear and incisive language. It has the added 
charm of a central theme, a great ruling thought, a workable an] working 
theory of the origin and spread of religion.’’"—Ezxpository Times. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LORD WASTWATER : a Novel. 


Srpney Botron. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 17s. 


“Mr, B>lton’s characters are cleverly drawn, and the story is a remarkable 
one.”’—Standard, 

“Strong in plot, it is yet stronger in character-painting......In short, ‘Lord 
Wastwater ’ is a book to be read and enjoyed.””—Speaker. 

**To the ingenious author of ‘ Led Wastwater’ belongs the unquestioned 
credit of having hit upon an original plot, and further of working out that plot 
with considerable plausibility and skill.”—Athenewm. 


WORKS BY DR. MOMERIE. 


DEFECTS of MODERN AGNOSTICISM. 
CHRISTIANITY. Third Edition, Revised, crown &vo, 5s. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, PREACHING and 
The BASIS of RELIGION. HEARING. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The ORIGIN of EVIL. 


Seventh Edition, Enlarged, er. 8vo, 5s. 


PERSONALITY. INSPIRATION. 


Fourth Edi:ion, crown 8vo, 3:. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 53. 


CHURCH AND CREED. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, 


‘Third Editiov, Kn'arged, cr. 8vo, 57. 


BELIEF in GOD. 


Third Edition, crown 8v», 3s. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIsT. 


Mr. McCULLAGH TORRENS’ TWENTY 


YEARS of PARLIAMENTARY LIFE (8vo, 15s.) is full 

Gladstone, Disraeli, Lord John Russell, Bae Tatt, "Pelham Vine “4 
Dean Stanley, Sir James Graham, Lord Granville, Lord Hartington Eart 
Grey, Prince Bismarck, Bradlaugh, John Bright, Sir Henry Bulmer. ed 
Cairns, Mr. Chamberlain, Cobden, Lord Derby, Bishop Ellicott, Em r 
Eugenie, W. E. Forster, Mr. Goschen, Sir William Harcourt. Kinglake 
Robert Lowe, Lord Salisbury, Lord Palmerston, &c. é ia 





WANDERINGS by SOUTHERN WATERS 


(Riverside Rambles in Aquitaine) (8vo, 16s.), is by Mr. KE. Harrison Barker 

whose ‘‘ Wayfaring in France ’’ was so well received a year ago, the Gu wdian 

saying of it, ‘‘ As a description of modern rural France, Mr, Barker’s book is 

one of the best we have ever met with.’”’ Those who Jove natural history in 

a with pictures of humanity will be interested in Mr, Barker’s 
wo works, 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IN A PROMISED LAND: a South 


African Story, By M. A. BenaouGu, Author of “So Near Akin,” 3 yols 
crown 8vo. F : 


MISS LATIMER of BRYANS. By 


Eveanor C. Price, Author of ‘‘ The Little One.’’ 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


SOME MARRIED FELLOWS. By 


the Author of “‘ The Dailys of Sodden Fen,’”’ &. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 





Sale of between One and Two Million Copies. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


Thirty-four Works have now been issued. Each in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 





scarlet cloth, 33. 6d. At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 








By the AUTHOR of ‘*A NATURALIST in LA PLATA.” 


IDLE DAYS IN PATAGONIA. 


By W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 
Illustrated by Alfred Hartley and J. Smit. Demy Svo, 14s. 

The Times says :—‘‘ A welcome and worthy addition to the literature of travel 
and zoological observation in South America...... r. Hudson is a keen observer, 
an acute reasoner, and a very attractive writer, and the many readers who have 
appreciated his ‘ Naturalist in La Plata’ will turn with eagerness to his ‘ Idle 
Days in Patagonia,’ and will not be disappointed.” 


By the AUTHOR of ‘The MIGRATION of BIRDS.” 


GAME BIRDS AND WILD FOWL 
OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS: 


Being a Handbook for the Naturalist and Sportsman. 
By CHARLES DIXON. 
Illustrated by A. T. Elwes. Demy 8vo,'18s. 

The Times says :—‘‘ All sportsmen and naturalists, and all who love birds, will 
welcome Mr, Charles Dixon’s elaborate and comprehensive work......Full of in- 
terest for the bird-lover, and ful! of information for the sportsman, besides being 
copious and exact from the purely scientific point of view.” 


PREFACE by Dr. HENRY WOODWARD, F.RS, 


EXTINCT MONSTERS. 


A Popular Account of some of the Larger Forms 
of Ancient Animal Life. 
By the Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 

With numerous Illustrations by J. Smit and others, demy 8vo, 12s, [Reprinting. 

The Atheneum says :—“ This is undoubtedly the best book Mr. Hutchinson has 
yet written. It sets before us, in pleasant form, a really valuable jescription of 
many of those extraordinary forms of ancient life which are but little known, 
save to the special student of palzontology...... Mr. Smit is probably unsurpassed 
as a scientific artist of animals.’’ 


PELAGIUS. 


HOW TO BUY A HORSE. 


With Hints on Shoeing and Stable Management. 
. . By PELAGIUS. 
Crown 8vo, ls. [Next week. 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MARIE CONNOR. 


The HEART’S AWAKENING. By 


Marie Connor. 3 vols. [This day. 
W. H. MALLOCK, 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. By W.H. 


Matxock. Crown 8yvo. 33s.6d, 
The Weekly Sun says :— Subtly, delicately, but boldly, Mr. Mallock puts to the 
age the serious and perplexing question which the age is putting to itself... 
The story is intensely interesting, and is written with great skill.” 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limit d, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 60S LIST. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW PLAY. 
ADZUMA : or, the Japanese Wife. A Play- 


By Sir Epwin Annoip, K O.1.E., 0.9,1., Author of “ The Light of Asia,” 
“The Light of the World,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. net. 

“ An interesting book, which deserves a more cordial welcome than anything 
that the author has produced in the field of poesy during recent years...... The 
plot, as developed in a series of strong situations, is highly dramatic, and the 
heroine is from first to last an attractive personality.”—Morning Post. 

“A fine story spiritedly told...... * Adzuma’ is the work of a man who is in love 
with his subject, and has lavished all his skill on the attempt to give it an 
adt quate setting.”’—Spectator. 


The LAND of HOME-RULE: an Essay on 
the History and Constitution of the Isle of Man. By SpENcER WALPOLE, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Island, Author of “A History of England, 
1815-1858,”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The conclusion of Mr. Walpole’s researches into the history of the Isle of 
Man is that antonomy has made the Manx a loyal, orderly, easily-governed com- 
munity, aud that autonomous institutions, at any . ate in that island, display an 
increasing capacity for work.”—Daily News, 


LITERARY WORKERS; or, Pilgrims to 
the Temple of Honour, By J. G. Hargreaves, M.A., Author of “ Possibili- 
ties of Creation,” &c, Small 4to, 7s. 6d. 

“Mr, Hargreaves has really given us a very delightful book: one of those 
which can be read straight through, or dipped into at the reader’s pleasure.”— 
Spectator. 

She an example and encouragement to young men who are ambitious of 
making a literary name, this work is most valuable; and to the general reader 
who can appreciate a good book, it will afford very pleasant and entertaining 
reading.’ —Newcastle Chronicle. 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON ; 


the Story a3 told by the Imperial Ambazsadors resident at the Court of 
Henry VIII. By J. A. Froupe. Cabinet Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 
[On Monday next. 


The AENEID of VERGIL. Books I. to VI. 


Translated into English Verse by JaMES RuOADES. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


The LIFE of LOVE: Lent Lectures. 


the Rev. GEorar Bopy, D.D., Canon of Durham, Author of ‘The Life of 
Justification,” &c. Small 8vo, 43. 6d, [On Monday next, 


HISTORIC TOWNS.—(New Volume.) 
YORK. By James Raine, M.A., D.C.L., 


Chancellor and Canon Residentiary of York. With Map of the Norman 
Fortresses at York, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








The VOYAGE of ARUNDEL, and other 


Rhymes from Cornwall. New Edition, feap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“* His loosely-flowing verse tells the good old stories of his county with strength 
and spirit, and his Plaint of Morwenstow is one of the noblest ele gies of recent 


years,”’—Saturday Review. 
RESTORMEL, and other Verses. With 
an Engraving of the Castle. Feap, 8vo, 33. 6d. 

“© Restormel’ possesses two leading merits. The writer feels what Words- 
worth and Emerson have tried to impress on their readers, that there is a poetry 
Soe 3; and he embraces a good deal of reality in a few words.”—Notes and 

weries, 


The CHANTRY OWL, The CITY, THRASEA, 
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